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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the most 
noble employment of Man.— Washington. 
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DOWNING’S HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 


Tues celebrated nurseries were founded about 
the year 1803, by the late Mr. Downing, and 
at his demise was inherited by his sons, Messrs. 
C., and A. J. Downing, the present owners and 
occupants, who were bred to their business, and 
have literally grown up among their own plants, 
and shrubs, and trees. It comprises about 30 acres, 
and is beautifully situated on the right bank of 
the Hudson, just north of Newburg, on a natural 
terrace gently sloping to within a short distance 
of the water's edge. The soil, generally, is a 
strong loam, varying, occasionally, to gravel and 
sand, and, as well as the fine exposure, is ex- 
tremely well adapted to the purpose for which it 
is occupied. We have had great pleasure in re- 
peatedly visiting these superior nurseries, but in 
our description of them must be brief, confining 
ourselves to those things mostly which we have 
not spoken of elsewhere. 

The residence of Mr. A. J. Downing is first ap- 
proached, and is a handsome Gothic villa in the 
Tudor style, surrounded by well-kept and very 
tastefully-arranged grounds; the lawn, the flow- 
ers, the shrubbery, and trees, combining ornament 
with utility. 





Mr. Downing says he can not recommend the 
introduction into this country of English evergreen 
shrubs, such as the common hollies, Portugal 
laurels, bays, &c., &c. ; north of Philadelphia our 
climate, like that of Germany, being too cold for 
them. But for all the fruits of temperate climates, 
the gooseberry perhaps excepted, our climate is 
much superior to that of England ; consequently, 
many varieties of pears, cherries, peaches, &c., 
which even on a wall there are somewhat doubt- 
ful in arriving at maturity, are exceedingly good 
under our sunnier skies, and in our dry soils as 
open standards, and requiring little care. As an 
example, the Bartlett pear, which in England is 
frequently watery, and is ranked in the last edi- 
tion of the London Catalogue as second rate, he has 
found one of the finest fruits here. This shows 
that we must not take the English writers as in- 
fallible guides for even so small a matter as the 
flavor of a well known pear. The belle de choisey 
cherry he has also proved a valuable sort, the fruit 
being exceedingly luscious. He also pointed out 
to us a new seedling plum, called Downing’s eme- 
rald drop, and another called Roe’s autumn gage, 
both valuable varieties, which should find their 
place in every garden. 

The ornamental trees embrace a great variety, 
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and among these we found the Kentucky coffee- 
tree, with its double pinnate leaves of large size, 
and handsome panicles of white flowers; the 
sea-buckthorn, (hippophe,) with its pale silver 
leaves; the New Castle, and Washington thorn, 
which make superior hedges; the western varie- 
ties of the horse chestnut, trees little known among 
us, and deserving universal attention; Madeira- 
nut trees, from nuts grown in the nursery ; superb 
specimens of the magnolia conspicua ; the buffalo 
berry, standing in pairs, and sparkling witl: its 
rich clusters of scarlet fruit ; the elm of the south- 
ern states, (udmus alata,) of very rapid growth, 
the branches of which are winged with cork some- 
what like the cork-oak ; and a beautiful evergreen 
hedge, making a perfect screen at all seasons, 18 
feet high, of the American arbor vite, (thuye occi- 
dentalis,) which is indigenous to the neighborhood, 
and superior to any other in the country, forming 
naturally a handsome cone-like tree, clothed from 
the ground upward, and resembling at a little dis- 
tance an oriental cypress. 














View From Mr. Down1ne’s.—(Fic. 20.) 

The view from these gardens of the river and 
surrounding country is grand, varied, and beautiful 
to an eminent degree. We give a rough sketch 
of it, standing in the piazza of Mr. Downing’s 
villa; but neither pen nor pencil can describe the 
sublimity of the Beacon hills, with their frowning 
precipices, rising abruptly from the opposite bank 
of the Hudson to a height of 1,500 feet—the wild 
ranges of the Highlands, with West Point below— 
the beautiful picturesque country dotted with vil- 
las above, and the various sail craft dancing along 
the sparkling waters. 

Mr. Downing is well known as the author of 





Designs for Cottage Residences, and a treatise on 
Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture ; 
two most excellent works, which have had a 
large sale, and been the means of greatly impro- 
ving the taste of our people in these matters. He 
has another work now in press, the Fruits and 
Fruit-trees of America, which we trust will soon 
be out. We think it will be oneof the most valu- 
able publications ever issued on this subject. 

The residence of Mr. Charles Downing is about 
half a mile above, and near the river; it is a very 
neat and tasteful one, and here are grown all the 
wholesale sorts of fruit-trees. They are kept in 
the best manner, and everything so classed and 
arranged as to prevent mistakes in taking up for 
sales. Mr. C. Downing showed usa superior kind 
of rhubarb, which is larger even than the celebra- 
ted Victoria. It comes forward sooner, and con- 
tinues longer than any other variety, and is re- 
markable for its tender, succulent quality. We 
also saw the Spanish tobacco growing here. It 
attains a great height, and produces a beautiful 
flower. 

Mr. Downing makes use of considerable marl 
and muck in his nursery-grounds, and prefers 
them mixed with stable manure to the [atter alone. 
Muck and marl cost 50 cents per load of 30 bush- 
els, delivered at the nursery. After being dug, 
the muck is allowed to lie six months in heaps, it 
is then taken and mixed with stable manure, one 
part of the former to two of the latter, covering 
the whole heap over two inches deep wiih dried 
muck. After standing six to eight weeks, the 
heap is turned and then covered again with muck 
as before. At the end of the same period it is 
again turned and well mixed. At this time it is 
about half manure and half muck, and will be fit 


for use in a month’s time after this second turning. 


GUANO MANURE. 

Smce Mr. Teschemacher’s valuable discovery, 
yan account of which appeared page 24 of our 
January No.,) that corn grown by the application 
of guano contains 50 per cent. more of phosphates 
in it than that raised on the same land without 
guano, and that its product may be doubled on a 
poor soil by the use of a few dollars’ worth of this 
powerful fertilizer per acre, considerable atten- 
tion has been excited in regard to it by the farmers 
of this vicinity, and we have been called upon for 
further information as to its history and use. This 
has been obligingly furnished us by Mr. Bartlett 
of this city, who resided some time in Peru, where 
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the article abounds in the largest quantity, and in 
its purest state. 

Guano is found in strata from 1 foot to 60 feet 
deep, on most of the headlands and islands all 
along the Peruvian coast, from five degrees to 
twenty-five degrees south latitude, a distance of 
about 1,200 miles, and exists in such unbounded 
quantities, that it will require ages to transport it 
away. It is without doubt the pure excrements 
of sea-fowl, which harbor in this region in such 
immense flocks as to literally darken the air in 
their flight. It has a strong pungent smell, ma- 
king it, frequently, excessively disagreeable to ap- 
proach within 2 or 3 miles of its deposites. The 
Spaniards of South America have used it as a ma- 
nure for more than 300 years, particularly on their 
crops of maize; and the Peruvian Indians had 
done the same before them from time immemorial. 
The corn in Peru is first allowed to get up as high 
as 12 to 15 inches, and then about half a handful 
(say 3 ounces) is applied to each hill by scattering 
it round the stalks, and mixing it up well with the 
soil. About the same quantity is again used just 
before the corn commences forming the ear, and 
a3 it never rains in Peru, the hills are irrigated 
within 24 hours after each application of the gu- 
ano. Land in many parts of Peru would yield 
little without guano; but with it the products are 
very abundant. Mr. Bartlett adds, that the corn 
grown there, is the largest and finest he has ever 
seen in any country. G. G. Howland, Esq., of 
this city, applied it to strawberry and melon-vines 
last year, in his garden at his summer residence at 
Flushing, with the best effect. 

A company has purchased the exclusive right 
of exportation of guano from the coast of Peru, of 
the government there, having paid for the same 
about $1,000,000. ‘They have exported large 
quantities to England, of which 15 to 20,900 tons 
still remain in Liverpool alone, ussold. Our last 
accounts quote itat £9 to £10 per ton. At this 
price, expenses of transportation, &c., together 
with the United States duty of 20 per cent., it 
would come too high here for general use among 
our farmers. If our government would abolish 
the duty, and it could be had at a low rate of the 
Peruvian company, and be brought directly to cur 
own ports, it might be afforded at such a price 1s 


we think would ensure its use in considerable | 
‘larly valuable and convenient in the conservatory 


quantities on the Atlantic borders. We hope that 
some of our enterprising shipping merchants will 
endeavor to accomplish so desirable an object as 
the cheap importation of it would prove to the 


country. 








Guano varies considerably in analysis, for there 
are three kinds in Peru. The white is considered 
the most valuable, as being the freshest and purest. 
We have seen at least a dozen tables of analysis 
of it, but quote those only of Bertels and Vélckel. 


BERTELS. VOLCKEL. 
Parts. Parts. 
Urate of Ammonia...seessecceesss 32........ 90 
Oxalate of Ammonia. .....00..6+. +0134......22106 
og TTT Te eTee TTT TTT) eee 
Phosphate of Ammonia. ...........++64........ 60 
Phosphate of Ammonia and Magnesia 42........ 26 
Sulphate of Potash ......cccccescce 42.ccccece 56 
PIO GE DOER . csc ncccccccsccses PHiccccccs 38 
Muriate of Ammonia .............. 65........ 42 
Phosphate of Lime ...............-100........143 
MN no oes es cccicccccces “ticccccce 48 
Phosphate of Bode. ....c.ccccccccces SB.cccccce = 
PN eka scecescsecssceacccoee Riccccces 
Residue (insoluble in acids) ........ 58........ — 
Waxy and Resinous matters ........ G...eee00 — 
CMTE s occ cicccccsssccsccccs Liscccvce = 
Organic matter, traces of salts 393 
of iron and water .. i alias 
Organic matter, free Am- } 997 
monia, &c., water @e@eseeeee eeeeoeeed _ 


1000 1000 
Johnstone found one sample to contain 303 parts 
out of 1,000, of common salt, and another sample 
114 parts. 
An analysis in Liverpool, furnished us by Mr. 
Howland, gives 
Lythic acid - 


Bone dust . 
Ammonia - - - a 3 


15 per cent. 
@ a 30 6c 


“ec 





Organic matter - - - 36 * 
Sundries - e© 2 2 8 “ 
100 Parts. 


The English periodicals have been teeming 
with accounts of experiments with guano for the 
past five years; but as their climate and course of 
cropping are so entirely different from our own, 
we do not think it advisable to notice them further 
than by saying, that when properly applied in an 
unadulterated state, the results are highly satis- 
factory, and prove it superior to most other ma- 
nures, and we have no doubt the same would fol- 
low in this country, particularly on poor soils. On 
rich land, or such as has been highly manured, 
the application of guano would be of little benefit. 
It suits alike, grass, grain, root crops, flowers, and 
shrubs; and owing to its great condensation of 
fertilizing substances in a small bulk, it is particu- 


and garden. 

Mr. Bartlett has been so obliging as to send us 
a bag of guano recently imported, and we shall 
take pleasure in furnishing any of our friends with 
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afew pounds of it, who may be desirous of ma- 
king experiments. It is so powerful a manure 
that it must be used in very moderate quantity, 
say from 100 to 200 Ibs. per acre, otherwise it 
will kill the crop to which it is applied. We 
would recommend mixing it under cover from rain 
in thin layers of earth, and after it had Jain a short 
time, toss over the compost pretty minutely, and 
then apply it to the crops. 


eee 


DEATH OF MR. H. D. GROVE. 


WE learn with deep regret of the death of this 
estimable man, on the 20th of February, at his 
residence at Hoosick. Mr. Grove was born in 
Germany, and we believe, regularly educated as a 
shepherd among the celebrated fine-woolled flocks 
of Saxony. We understand that he first came to 
this country in 1824, when, disgusted with the 
numerous importations into the United States of 
spurious Saxon sheep, which raged for several 
succeeding years, he determined upon obtaining a 
good flock of the genuine breed. For this purpose 
he returned to Saxony in 1826, and in June, 1827, 
arrived in this city with 115 pure Saxon sheep, 
selected by himself, from the celebrated flock of 
Machern, and settled first at Shaftsbury, and atter- 
ward at Hoosick, with a view of breeding them. 
In 1828, he received direct from Saxony 80 more 





sheep of the Electoral breed, which, together with 
the 115, we believe are the only Saxons to be de- | 
pended upon ever imported into this country. | 
These Mr. Grove has bred with great care; and | 
they are highly esteemed for their soft, fine, silky | 
fleeces wherever known; and his wool has ever 
brought a higher price than any other raised in| 
America. Our readers will obtain a good knowl. | 
edge of the merits of these sheep by reference to | 
Mr. Grove’s articles on this subject, contributed | 
for the 1st and 2d Volumes of this paper. 

Mr. Grove married in this country, and has left 
an interesting family to mourn his untimely death. 
He was a pleasant, intelligent man, full of wit and 
humor ; a thorough practical farmer, and unques- 
tionably the best flock-master in the United States. 
He is a great loss to the country; and to his family 
and friends, we tender our sympathies for their 
sudden and unexpected bereavement. 


Seeps ror Drstrisution.—We have received 
from the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of 
Patents at Washington, a package of twenty-three 
different kinds of seeds, which we have distributed 
among our friends for experiment. By his per- 
severing attentions to agriculture, Mr. Ellsworth 
is doing a great good to the nation, and we hope 
he will be seconded in his praiseworthy efforts by 
all who have the interest of this important branch 
of industry at heart. 


G> OFFice Hours.—Owing to his avocations 
elsewhere, the editor of this paper will more usu- 
ally be found at his office from 12 o’clock at noon, 





ull 2 P. M., at which time he will be pleased to 


see all who may be desirous of favoring him with 
a call. 

New York Farmers’ Crvs.—This club held 
its regular meetings on the first and second Tues- 
days of last month, and were unusually interesting 
and important. It is frequently asked of us, then 
why not give a fuller report of them ? The reasons 
are: First, that these, with the accompanying 
documents, would nearly fill our paper each 
month, to the exclusion of everything else. Sec- 
ond, they immediately get into the daily papers, 
and are copied over the whole country before we 
go to press, ours being a monthly publication, so 
that when these reports appear in it, they are 
rather stale newsto-the public. Third, frequently 
what is of most importance is promised us by the 
speaker in a more condensed form, or nearly the 
same matter has previously appeared under some 
head in our pages; it would, therefore, be unfair 
to our readers to be continually publishing rep- 
etitions. Fourth, we have now constantly on hand 
so much correspondence, that in order to make 
room for it, we are monthly obliged to condense 
and cut down the communications; and when gen- 
tlemen take the pains to write us from abroad, and 
distant parts of the country, we think we are bound 
to give them the preference in our columns, which 
we shall always do. It is for this reason we have 
not yet published the list of premiums of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, nor any of the 
proceedings of its Monthly Meetmgs. All these, 
however, we shall give next month, and any new 
and important fact reported in the State Society 
meetings ; also those of the Farmers’ Club, and 
indeed at any other assembly in North America. 
It must be recollected that our periodical is gen- 
eval, and not local, in its scope and spirit; that its 
subscribers extend froia Newfoundland to Texas, 
including several of the West India Islands; and 
that we are bound to make up such a paper as is 
generaily readable. The proceedings of the New 
York Farmers’ Club will be found in the Brother 
Jonathan of this city; those of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, in the Albany Argus, 
and Evening Journal. 





SuBsolL AND OTHER PLows.—We have received 
from the manufacturers, Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, 
& Mason, of Worcester, Mass., samples of their 
Subsoil and Improved Eagle Plows, and shall be 
pleased to have our friends call and look at them, 
and take orders. They are highly finished and 
complete, and as perfect specimens of the plow 
kind as we have ever seen. Prices vary from $6 
to $16, according to size and fixtures. See adver- 
tisement. 





Stone-Linr, Oyster-SHett Lie, Puaster oF 
Paris.—For the accommodation of our friends, we 
have taken the agency for the purchase of these 
fertilizing materials. We would especially recom- 
mend the use of plaster to our southern friends. 
A single barrel costing $1,25 to $1,50, is ample for 
an acre. 
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THE SILK CULTURE. 


You kindly asked me to give you a sketch of 
some late travels undertaken for purposes con- 
nected with the silk business. I find that I can 
not do justice to my notes without making an ar- 
ticle too long for your crowded paper. I therefore 
select two or three things, giving more full state- 
ments to the public through other channels. 

1. The manufacture of silk in the eastern states 
has greatly increased within one or two years. In 
that time, and under the fostering influence of our 
late tariff, several new factories have been started, 
and several old ones that were connected with, and 
prostrated by the mulberry speculation of 1838 
and ’39, have been revived, and are now going 
prosperously forward. All these establishments 
are confined chiefly to sewings, twist, cords, gimps, 
and other trimmings, and find a ready and profit- 
able sale for their goods. ‘They consume severally 
trom 20 to 200 pounds raw-silk weekly. Their 
chief dependance is upon foreign stock, although 
they purchase all the American silk properly reeled 
they can get, and pay higher for it, because it is 
better. Beyond doubt there is now worked up 
weekly in New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, two or three times the quantity of raw-silk 
that was consumed one year ago. 

2. West of the mountains, the almost entire at- 
tention of manufacturers has been turned toweaving. 
1 brought home with me some seventy different 
samples of silk goods, from the richest figured vel- 
vet, down to the plain pongee. (a) These estab- 
lishments are in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and ‘Tennessee, and none of them use a 
pound of foreign stock. On the other hand, the 
mcrease of the raw material in that quarter has 
been such, for the past two or three years, that the 
interests of the silk business now demand more 
manufacturing capital, or regular arrangements 
for sending their surplus raw-silk east. They find 
a ready and profitable sale for their goods as fast 
as made. JI could not learn that any of these es- 
tablishinents had failed, or had been suspended, 
though sume of them have suffered for the want 
of nore capital. The two leading establishments 
at the west, are Mr. Rapp’s at Economy, Pa., and 
Mr. Gill’s, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
each employing from 40 to 50 hands. I found Mr. 
G.ll putting up a new building 50 by 20 feet, three 
stories, to be filled with power-looms for weaving 
pongees. 

3. Feeding Worms at the west, for the past 
year or two, has been generally in sheds, tents, or 
other open buildings, in a perfectly natural state 
of the atmosphere. Hundreds of pounds of excel- 
lent silk have been made in this way. The report 
of our Silk Convention in New York, in October, 
is full of facts relating to this important point, 
yet at Economy they have fed for ten to twelve 
years, and use enclosed buildings and are always 
successful. This year they fed 22 or 23 crops, and 
made between 500 and 600 Ibs. reeled silk of first 
quality. I went through their buildings, and am 
satisfied they are no dctter ventilated than hun- 
dreds of others, where disease and death have so 
often reigned triumphant among the worms. The 





grand secret of their success is that they clean 
their worms every day. (6) 

Growing silk is rapidly extending at the west, 
and southwest. In ‘l'ennessee the crop of 1840 
amounted to 1200 pounds cocoons. This year to 
20,000 or 25,000 pounds. Several large establish- 
ments for feeding are under way. Mr. J. O’Hara, 
near Pittsburg, has 6 or 7 acres of trees, and is 
preparing to stock 20 more in the spring. I spent 
a very pleasant evening with Mr. George Sanders, 
at his silk-farm, near Wheeling, Va. This gen- 
tleman has been personally connected with this 
business in France and Italy. He has 8 or 9 
acres of trees, and is preparing to stock 50 more, 
and tocarry out the most approved artifical sys- 
tems of Europe ona large scale. He purchased 
the place in October. 

Mr. S. agrees fully in the opinion so often re- 
iterated by silk-growers, that we have much more 
to dread from heat than from cold, especially hot, 
sullry, confined weather. This is the great dan- 
ger. He is therefore preparing to guard against 
it. In his one-story cocoonery, 132 by 35 feet, full 
of doors, windows, and scuttles, he is putting up 
twelve chimneys, designed chiefly for flash-fires, 
made of brush, straw, leaves, or other light ma- 
terials. He says that in this way he can entirely 
change the air in the room in a few minutes. The 
principles certainly are perfectly philosophical. It 
was stated in the papers of the day, that the heat 
generated by the great fire in New York was so 
intense as to cause the wind to come blowing in 
upon the fire from all points of the compass. I 
know of no cocoonery in the country built in this 
way, or with artificial fans, or in any way so con- 
structed as effectually to secure the great point 
here aimed at—changing the air at pleasure. We 
have all provided means for warming the room 
when cold, but none for this. We have guarded 
against the lesser peril, but have left the greater 
one unprovided for. This, together with careless- 
ness and negligence in feeding and cleaning, fully 
accounts for all the sad disasters in large feeding- 
establishments. We trust that our intelligent 
friend will fully demonstrate the feasibility of his 
plan. It has been already demonstrated that 
worms can be fed with entire safety in sheds and 
tents, and other open shelters. Let it be shown 
that they can be fed in enclosed buildings, and in 
large establishments, and it will give an impetus 
to the business which nothing can resist. 

J. R. Barzour. 

Oxford, Mass., March 7, 1844. 

(2) When Mr. Barbour passed through this city 
he exhibited these patterns to us. They are not 
only very handsomesamplesfor the kind, but are 
well dyed, and we think heavier, stronger goods, 
than similar qualities imported from abroad. 

(6) The temperature of the rooms night and day 
is also kept very equable. When we visited this 
establishment in June, 42, the superintendent in- 
formed us that the atmosphere did not vary more 


than 10 degrees throughout the whole feeding 
season. 
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PAULAR MERINOS.—No. III. 

In my remarks sent you a few days since, I re- 
ferred your readers to the sample of the covering 
of the Jewett ram, at your office in New York. 
In so doing, I had in view more particularly that 
portion of the public who might not find it conve- 
nient to go to Vermont to examine the said ram 
and the rest of Mr. Jewett’s flock. To all such as 
have it in their power, and feel sufficient interest 
in the subject, to be willing to travel to Vermont 
for that purpose, that course would, I presume, 
be still more satisfactory than an examination of 
the samples, though selected and furnished by Mr. 
Jewett himself. 

In the columns of the Albany Cultivator for 
October, 1842, there appeared, among other com- 
munications, a ram advertiscment, in the shape 
of a letter to the editors, from the Rev. Royal A. 
Avery, of Galway, New York. 

This Mr. Avery (in speaking of Mr. Jewett’s 
orga ram) says, among other things, ‘‘ This 

uck is one which Mr. Jewett purchased of my 
brother-in-law, Alfred Hull, of Wallingford, Ver- 
mont. He also at the same time purchased of 
Mr. Hull one Paular ewe, whose first lamb after 
Mr. Jewett bought her, is, I presume, the buck 
whose likeness you gave us in the March No. of 
the Cultivator.” Mr. Avery also says at thesame 
time, that his “ brother-in-law’s flock has probably 
been kept as pure as any flock in Vermont.” 
(This, it strikes me, is not saying very much for 
their purity of blood.) He then goes on to say, 
(I quote his own words, which I suppose are a 
key that unlocks the true object of his letter,) 
“Mr. Hull keeps pure Paular bucks constantly for 
sale; has sold hundreds within the last twelve 
years, from $8 to $10 per head; which speaks 
volumes in their favor! They are no hum)buz.” 
He then says that the figure of Mr. Jewett’s buck, 
which appeared in the Cultivator for August, 1812, 
is almost a perfect likeness of his own stock buck. 
Heat last “ winds up” by giving us, (as one might 
say,) “in a nut-shell,” the true “ub” or kernel, 
of the whole matter. “I have sold all the bucks 
I could raise at $10 per head, at one year old, e2- 
cept a few yearlings now on hand, which will all 
be taken before December next. Lave sold sev- 
eral this season already.” 

I give the foregoing quotation from Mr. Avery, 
not only as an example of modern, or Paular ad- 
vertising, (in which the Rev. Mr. Avery almost 
equals Mr. Jewett himself,) but more especially 
do I quote it, as being one of the ‘“ cutest” and 
most adroit specimens that I have ever met 
with, of filching, or what is sometimes called 
“taking the wind out of another man’s sails.” 
Why it absolutely leaves Mr. Jewett nothing at 
ail! It takes away from him the o/d buck and 
young buck, the ewe, lamb, and all, and leaves 
Mr. J. in the predicament of being a mere pre- 
tender to the Paular glories; and this, too, after 
all the fuss and flourish he has made with his ram 
pictures, Cultivator letters, and all that sort of 
thing, including the collateral aid of his disinter- 
ested co-worker and friend Mr. Henry S. Randall, 
and all the other puffs and paraphernalia of the ram 


trade, which means and appliances have been so 
effective in getting up, and giving value to the 
Paular speculation. And now, after Mr. Jewett 
has borne so large a part of the heat and labor of 
getting up the Paular scheme, and is just ready to 
pocket the fruits, this smooth and shrewd Rev. 
Mr. Avery would fain endeavor to get its advanta- 
ges all away from him. Verily this Yankee di- 
vine is “not slow” in secular affairs. It would 
not be easy to find his mateh, in smooth and keen 
shrewdness, among the sons of this world, not 
even among those whose vocations are nominally 
less sacred, and savor daily of bargains and traffic. 

But it is really too bad. He does not do unto 
Mr. Jewett “as he would be done by.” But I 
must leave them to settle that matter between 
themselves, merely remarking that Mr. J., so far 
as I have seen or Heard, bears all from Mr. Avery 
(thus far) with a meek and quiet temper, or per- 
chance deems it best and wisest to take things 
coolly, under a belief that, as some one says, “ the 
better part of valor is discretion,” and in éhis mat- 
ter he may perhaps be wise in thus keeping quiet. 
Of course he knows best about that. 

It appears then, that Mr. Jewett did not, him- 
self, breed his pictured ram, the reputation and 
glory of which, according to Mr. Avery’s account, 
belongs in the first place, wholly to Azs “ brother 
Hull,” of Wallingford, Vermont, and then second- 
/y, by a kind of reflected light, enures to Mr. Avery 
himself, who not only says Avs own flock are of 
that very same sort, being derived solely from his 
“brother Hull’s,” but that his own ‘ stock-buck’’ 
'is the very image of the picture of the beast which 
Mr. Jewett got published in the Cultivator !! 

Thus it would seem, that in my plain remarks 
'on the Jewett ram, I must have “hit (at the very 
least) ¢éAree birds with one stone.” <A great shot! 
|wasitnot? But there is no knowing how and 
where these long shots will take effect, where 
there are such family combinations and ram-ifica- 
tious, as in this Paular speculation. 

So it seems that the Jewett mongrel ram, which 
I commented on and exposed through your col- 
umns, is not only a specimen of the Jewett Paulars, 
but of Rev. Mr. Avery’s flock! and also of Mr. 
Avery’s * brother Hull’s” flock! the two very same 
flocks which Mr. A. “ cracks up” so plausibly and 
at such a strong rate, in his letter that you have 
just published for him in the Agriculturist, though 
not without some sensible notes and comments of 
your own. Of course Mr. Avery’s sheep, which 
he calls pure Paulars can not be of any purer or 
better blood than his brother Hull’s flock, from 
which he derived them. ‘Though not such a 
“mixed medley” of different sorts and shades of 
blood as have been picked up and brought togeth- 
er by Mr. Jewett, yet I do not believe for a single 
moment, that Mr. Hull’s sheep are Paulars, any 
more than Mr. ‘Jewett’s, nor even that they have 
any just claims to be considered pure Merino of 
any sort. If they are of pure blood, it is a fact 
susceptible of proof, and of being proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt. In the absence of such proof, 
or of any proof, I have very good reasons, (which, 
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for not placing the slightest reliance on the claims 
put forth by interested parties, in their behalf, so 
far as purity of blood is concerned. They may 
very likely be good stout, profitable sheep, yield- 
ing pretty heavy fleeces. I have at this time 
nothing to say about them, except only as regards 
their unfounded pretensions to purity of blood. 
And here, let me with all due deference inquire, 
(just by way of suggestion,) whether the right place 
ur Mr. Avery’s letter would not have been in your 
advertising department ? I say this in the full be- 
lief that the whole thing about Paulars, so far 
from being of public interest, belongs to, or par- 
takes strongly of, the genus “ humbug ;” a fact of 
which I believe I can furnish you abundant evi- 
dence, (if you need it,) for your own private satis- 
faction. ‘Though on its face purporting to be a 
letter from Mr. A. “on fine wool sheep,” I take 
it to be, zn fact, only a regular puff of his own 
and his “ brother Hull’s” sheep; and though “ cun- 
ninaly devised,” yet plainly and evidently design- 
ed by him, (after the most approved model of many 
such things, which have from time to time appear- 
ed in the Albany Cultivator,) to assist in selling 
their rams. This is, most unquestionably, the 
‘plain English” of it. 

But to return to Mr. Jewett. Well, one thing 
is certain, it is something for Mr. Jewett to be 
thus publicly relieved of the discredit of breeding 
such a beast as that Hull ram of his; I am sure 
should think so, if I had been suspected of such a 
thing as breeding him. But as he did not razse 
“the crittur,” and (may be) did not buy many of 
that sort, (for his own sake it is devoutly to be 
hoped he did not,) his flock may not be so bad 
after all, as would naturally be supposed, judging 
from this coarse and vulgar mongrel ram. If Mr. 
Jewett was a friend of mine, I would advise him 
by all means to shoot the ram, or cut his throat, 
(no matter which,) sooner than use him in his 
flock, any further than he may unfortunately have 
done already. Indeed I should not like to have 
any breeding ewes that I valued even Jook at that 
ram through the fence, for fear that the mere see- 
zag him might affect their imaginations so much 
as to “ mark” their offspring with some of his pe- 
culiar beauties and excellences, of either fleece or 
countenance. 

By the way, I am told that Messrs. Avery and 
Hull affect to consider Mr. Jewett as imposing on 
the public, in this matter of saying and advertising 
as he Aas done, in the Cultivator and elsewhere, 
that he has for sale and can furnish full blood 
Paular rams. They are evidently jealous of Mr. 
J., and seem to consider him as “stealing their 
thunder” in his use of the Paular name. I hear 
that Mr. Avery does not hesitate to say openly, that 
Mr. Jewett bought of his brother Hull only two or 
three of their genuine, full blood (spurious ?) Pau- 
lars. On that small capital, they claim that he 
has presumed to assume and use the magical 
name of Pautar, for his whole flock, and thus, on 
the strength of this very small “ branch from their 
flock ot Simon Pures,” to set himself up exten- 
sively in the Paular ram trade, and in that way 
humbug the public; and that they “ would like to 





see himexposed.” Nowisnot that excellent? In 
my judgment it is really rich. Truly when some 
folks, (that is, specudators,) fall out, honest men 
stand some chance to come by their rights. Now 
this is just exactly what [ have been all along ez- 
pecting. I thought it more than probable that 
some of these Paular ram speculators and hum- 
buggers “ would turn state’s evidence” and blow 
up the whole thing. Here I think we have it, or 
at least the beginning of it. I have all along con- 
sidered it a speculation, a mere job. 

I wonder if some one who knows would not be 
willing to inform us how many of the genuine full 
blood Wallingford (or Hull and Avery) Paulars 
Mr. Jewett did actually buy, as a stock with 
which to “set himself up” in the Paular ram busi- 
ness? If it wasreally but a few, say not more than 
two or three sheep, (as the Rev. Mr. Avery would 
insinuate,) just as a sprinkling or leaven of the 
pure and royal blood, with which to Paularise 
(if I may be permitted to coin such a word) or 
inoculate with the name at least, if not with the 
bloud, the rest of his large flock, composed of ple- 
beian or chance sheep, selected and bought from 
the flocks of surrounding farmers, mere “ pick- 
ups,” and of no certain blood; I say, if this was 
all, (though I do not of course know what Mr. 
Jewett would be able to say to all this,) qe Tam 
free to suggest that he (Mr. Jewett) could not pos- 
sibly doa better thing for his own interest, and 
for the reputation of his flock, than to come out at 
once likea man, and own how few he had of them. 
The fewer such sheep, the better, I should say. 
It is surely the wisest and best thing he could now 
do, and I commend this view of the subject to his 
most earnest and serious consideration. Depend 
upon it, Mr. Jewett, if you have, (as I do not 
doubt is the case,) in the flock you have selected 
and got together, some good, profitable sheep 
among them, you can not do a wiser or better 
thing than to repudiate and cut clear of all con- 
nexion with the full blood Wallingford or spurious 
Paulars. I donot doubt that you have other and 
better materials, out of which to make Paulars, than 
anything you got from Mr. Avery’s “ brother Hull ;” 
and as to the name of Paular, if you have any no- 
tion for a selling or fancy name, why you can 
yourself Japtize them into the Paular family, just 
as well as Messrs. Hull and Avery could do, albeit 
you do not happen to be a clergyman, as the latter 
claims to be. Lay baptism, in such matters, will 
do just as well as clerical. But if you take my 
advice, you will let Mr Hull, and his brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Mr. Avery, have and enjoy the rep- 
utation and the sole benefit of that Paular ram 
humbug. I really believe that the thing properly 
belongs to them, and that they are (as they clawm 
to be) entitled to its fruits. By all means, let 
thern have it. You shall hear from me again 
before long, on the subject of Paulars, &c. 


EXAMINER. 
New York, Nov. 25th, 1843. 


Note.—We hope all who have any desire to reply to 
Examiner, will have the patience to wait till he gets 
through with his numbers ; they can then do it briefly and 
in one lump, and thus save us a diifuse controversy.—Ep. 
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VIRGINIA LANDS. 


Tue interest you have taken in imparting infor- 
mation to persons settling in Virginia, especially 
those who are leaving Dutchess and other counties 
of this state, has induced me to communicate such 
information as I possess toward advancing the ob- 
jects of the emigrants. It is with pain, however, 
that I learn of this desertion of the Empire state, 
which contains within its limits all the capabili- 
ties of the seaboard, and may, under a judicious 
method of cultivation, compete with the favored 
west. There is a two-fold interest awakened in 
the breast of Americans in consequence of our 
political constitution, which I fear will for a long 
time impoverish one state to enrich another. We 
are of two nations, natives of a state, but citizens 
of a union of states; how far the place of our 
nativity may have claims upon us beyond those of 
the federal union, must depend upon individual 
peculiarities ; but so long as it can be shown that 
a precipitate desertion of our fatherland is not 
called for as a means of improving our finances, 
it ought to be maturely considered before being 
entered upon. I have no hesitation in stating, 
that the New Yorker who leaves this state to bet- 
ter himself in Virginia, will be disappointed in 
time. But I will not withhold such information 
as I possess, although it is neither extensive nor 
valuable. 

The richest lands of eastern Virginia are situa- 
ted along the river courses, and in the tide-water 
districts to a certain extent. There is, however, 
an exception to the fertility of the tide-water lands 
on the south side of the James river, near its em- 
bouchure, where there exists large level tracts 
of sand, which yield indeed fine sweet potatoes, 
but only when well manured. ‘The sandy deposites 
stretch to the seacoast, with occasional extensive 
tracts of marsh-lands and swamps, which are 
sources of deadly malaria, but become of eminent 
fertility when properly drained. Upon the north, 
between the James river and the Rappahanock, 
lie extensive plains well furnished with /ar/, and 
although impoverished, still susceptible of great 
improvement. 

But it is upon the great rivers, on their alluvial 
deposites, that the rich soil of eastern Virginia is 
found. This does not, however, extend through- 
out their whole extent. The James river above 
Richmond to Lynchburg, presgntsa valley varying 
from a quarter to two miles in width, containing 
lands as rich as any in the world. Here immense 
crops of the finest American wheat, and much to- 
bacco is produced from year to year without ap- 
parent exhaustion. But upon the hill-sides which 
form the flanks of the valley, the case is widely 
different. The hills rise usually abruptly, or wit 
an inclination of from 10 to 20 degrees. “They are 
therefore very subject to washing, and their culti- 
vation is difficult. Above Richmond they are 
formed of transition and primary rocks; and al- 
though fertile before exhaustion, are not sufficient- 
ly improveable for the purposes of our primeval 
farmers, who look to their crops and forget the 





soil. The alluvial portions of the district are, 
however, worth from $50 to $100 per acre, are 
sought after with avidity, and sell in large tracts. 

The secondary formation of eastern Virginia lies 
between Richmond and Petersburg, and in a band 
having an inconsiderable width, but which stretch- 
es through the state, running to the shores of the 
Potomac. It presents us with some of the most 
sterile and unimproveable land of the whole 
country. 

The lands lying west of this strip, and forming 
nearly half of the counties of Virginia east of the 
Blue Ridge, are of the transition formation, and 
contain red clays which are very rich when newly 
cleared, and improveable for many years. These 
tracts also present us with white pipe-clays of very 
little value. The native farmers, however, think 
much more of the flats upon creeks, and small 
streams which intersperse the state in every por- 
tion of this geological formation. They risk all 
the chances of freshets, and place the major part 
of their crops upon them—and not without reason, 
for however shallow the hill-side soil may be, 
that of the bottoms is frequently deep and mellow. 

In the south, the Roanoke, Stanton, and Dan 
rivers present the traveller with alluvial bottoms 
frequently of great extent and fertility. ‘The Jands 
here, which in some tracts rival the formation on 
James river, are to be obtained at a much more 
reasonable price—they are indeed further from 
markets—more subject to inundations, and unpro- 
vided with a canal as in that case; but the Rvan- 
oke and Stanton are sufficiently deep for small 
steamboats, and the enterprise of our northern 
people would introduce them, under which circum- 
stances they would be almost as valuable as 
James river lands. The upper portions of the 
Dan are at present but sparsely populated; but 
the Virginians themselves have turned their at- 
tention to that portion of their country. Emigranis 
would do well to visit that section of the state, 
especially the county of Pittsylvania. 

H. D. X. 


FRUIT-TREES. 


Amipst the great agricultural improvements of 
the age, the subject of Horticulture has not been 
entirely overlooked ; but a new impulse seems to 
have been given to this branch of rural industry. 
Yet I doubt whether the great mass of the com- 
munity are aware of the pleasure, nay, I will say 
the profit to be derived from a good fruit garden, 
or an orchard of the finest varieties of fruit. In- 
deed, I question whether one fourth part of our 
population have ever tasted of a choice pear or 
cherry. ‘here is as much difference between a 
good pear and a poor one, or a good cherry and a 
poor one, as there is between a crab apple and a 
Spitsenberg or a pippin. 

I have recently noticed an article going the 
round in the newspapers, stating that there is a 
stately pear-tree near Kinderhook, that has pro- 
duced the past season five barrels of pears. This 


no doubt is a valuable tree, and yet I am quite 
sure that there are hundreds of trees in our coun- 
try much more productive. As facts are stubborn 
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things, I therefore am inclined to give a brief 
statement of the produce of some fruit-trees near 
me; and Iam the more inclined to do this, not 
only from the fact that the public at large are 
quite eager to learn about fine fruit, but also to 
redeem a promise made some time since, that I 
would occasionally write an article for the pages 
of the American Agriculturist. 

There are three fruit-trees all growing within 
forty rods of my house, the produce of which the 
past season has been as follows: An apple-tree 
from which we gathered over six barrels of very 
fine Rhode Island greenings. A tree of the orange- 
pear which produced the past season ten barrels 
of pears. These pears have frequently sold for 
$2 per bushel—$40 worth have been sold from 
this tree in a single season. A treeof the autumn 
pear, (so called,) from which was gathered the 
past season over twelve barrels of fruit. These 
pears generally sell for one dollar the bushel. 
Perhaps some facts connected with the history of 
the last-mentioned tree may not be uninteresting. 

Some thirty years ago, my father employed one 
of those travelling itinerant grafting-men to set a 
few apple grafts for him; when the job was about 
done, he solicited my father to permit him to set a 
few pear scious. ‘This was objected to in conse- 
quence of the pear being so long coming into bear- 
ing; my father making the remark that he never 
should live to see them bear fruit. But finally, 
saying, that perhaps some of his children might 

ossibly live to see them bear, he consented to 
1ave a few set. They were engrafted on the 
common thorn cut down below the surface of the 
ground. They grew vigorously, and the old gen- 
tleman lived to enjoy the fruits of his labors. The 
year previous to his death, (1835,) the tree above 
mentioned produced 33 bushels of pears. He sold 
them at $1 per bushel. A tree of the orange-pear 
engrafted at the same time, has generally yielded 
about one half as much fruit as the above. 

Ido not mention the above as anything very 
extraordinary; for no doubt there are many other 
trees in our country much more productive than 
these. Indeed, there are several in this neigh- 
borhood nearly as valuable. In several instances 
I have gathered eighteen bushels of the Rhode 
Island greenings from a single tree. Nearly every 
one is fully convinced of the pleasure and profit to 
be derived from cultivating choice fruit, and yet 
there is a natural disposition to defer it. The 
thought “I never shall live to see them bear,” and 
the possibility that others may enjoy the fruits of 
their labors, deters many from doing anything 
that may benefit posterity. And yet what richer 
legacy can a parent leave to his child? And 
what is there that would be more likely to attach 
a child to the old homestead, than a well-cultiva- 
ted fruit garden? An acre or two planted with 
the most choice and select kinds of fruit, in ten or 
twenty years becomes worth a litile fortune. 

BrnyAMIN HopceE. 

Buffalo Nursery, December, 1843. 


We regret that in the foregoing communication 
our friend Col. Hodge did not give usa description 
of his extensive nursery, which is one of the finest 





in western New York. He has long been engaged 
in the business of tree culture in all its varieties; 
and his ground now comprises more than 100,000 
of all kinds of fruit and ornamental trees, besides 
an extensive collection of shrubs and flowering- 
plants. The extensive demand from the country 
west of Buffalo, which has sprung up in conse- 
quence of the rapid settlement of the great lake 
regions of Michigan and its adjacent territories, 

have made that point a great resort for the supply 

of trees for western farmers. No country in the 

world perhaps yields finer apples, pears, plums, 

cherries, and quinces, and peaches, as well as the 

smaller fruits, than that bordering the great west- 

ern lakes; and we look forward to no distant day, 

when their waters, and those of the Erie canal, 

will teem with the luxuriant products of their 

orchards, destined for our city, and a foreign mar- 

ket. 

We are happy to know that public attention is 
more directed to this subject than formerly; and 
while good fruit is so easily and cheaply propa- 
gated, no resident on even one acre of ground 
should rest without planting and cultivating a 
liberal supply of choice fruit. We are promised 
in our next, from an experienced nurseryman, a 
list of the most valuable and popular fruits, with 
a short description of each for publication. 


THE STRAWBERRY. 


I HAVE seen a communication signed S. S., in 
the 2d Volume of your periodical, and as no one 
has yet ventured a reply, I lay before you the 
present article, in the confident hope that it will 
satisfy the doubts of your able and ingenious cor- 
respondent. The error which he appears to have 
fallen into, arises from the rash spirit of generali- 
zation, Which too often distinguishes writers who 
have a theory to sustain. This is an age of facts, 
and one of a practical character; and as I propose 
to try his communication by this rule, you will be 
better able to judge whois right. Hesays: “The 
strawberry, in its sexual parts, has one property 
corresponding with the almost entire vegetable 
kingdom; that is to say, to secure fructification, it 
has the stamens and pistils (the male and female 
parts) on the same plant.” This I deny. The 
first authority that I shall offer is to be found in 
M’Intosh’s Practical Gardener, page 368, and is 
as follows :— 

“The Hautboy generally thrives best in light 
soils, and can scarcely be overdunged, as it is not 
so likely to be thrown into a superfluity of leaves 
by manure as some of the others. ‘There are va- 
rious sorts of this species, all of them esteemed for 
their fine flavor ; one variety has the parts of fruc- 
tification so perfect, that it bears plentifully, being 
capable of fecundating itself; while some other 
varieties are so imperfect, that they contain the 
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male parts in one flower, and the female in anoth- 
er. Still the latter varieties are reckoned the finest 
flavored fruit. Keen, a successful cultivator of 
this fruit, observes, that great care is necessary to 
be taken in selecting young plants of these sorts 
for making out new plantations; that there be a 
proper proportion of male plants to the female, 
not having too many of the former, as they bear 
no fruit, and are more prone to run into leaves and 
runners than the others. He considers that the 
proportion ought to be one male to ten females, 
and states his reasons for making such a choice. 
Having been formerly in the habit of selecting fe- 
male plants alone for his beds, he failed in being 
able to procure crops; but in 1809, suspecting his 
error, he obtained some male blossoms, which he 

laced in a bottle on the bed of female hautboys. 

n a few days he perceived the fruit near the bot- 
tle to veil. On this observation, he procured 
more male blossoms, and in like manner placed 
them in bottles in different — of the beds, re- 
moving the bottles to fresh places every morning, 
and by this means obtained a moderate crop where 
he had no fruit the preceding year.” See Loudon, 
M’Mahon, and others. 

Lindley is the only writer who appears to favor 
your correspondent’s theory, and he admits that 
there are fruitful and sterile plants, yet what is 
very extraordinary, he does not give the botanical 
character of these plants. 

I have examined Keen’s seedling with great 
care, upon one set of flowers the stamens and an- 
thers were absent, and the pistils only existed ; on 
the other the stamens and anthers were present 
without the pistils, and this will be found to be in- 
variably the case with this kind of hautboys; and 
I will venture to assert, that S. S. may put virgin 
soil, guano manure, or Bommer’s, or any other 
that he pleases, and he will not produce a perfect 
strawberry ; and for this simple reason, that he 
can not violate a law of nature, which requires two 
sexes to produce a species. Besides all this, the 
male plants are not less distinguishable in their 
flowers than in their runners; for every practical 
gardener knows that the runners are Asien red- 
dish in the male, and greenish in the female. 

Again, 8. 8S. says: “ Now to call any perfect 
strawberry plant a male or female plant, is to as- 
sert a fact at variance, the writer believes, though 
no botanist, with the habits of all other plants; 
that is to say, there are no intermarriages of plants 
changing the sexual character of their progeny, 
and passing them from the description of those 
like the strawberry, Icosandria polygynia, (males 
and females on the same plant,) to those like the 
fiemp and palms with male and female on differ- 
ent plants.” 

Now, if I understand S. S., his argument is, 
that no moneecius can produce a dicecius plant. 
Here 8. 8. is again at fault, for the grape, (vitis,) 
which is pentandria monogynia, does produce a 
dicecius grape, called the Scuppernong; and the 
common sweet-scented grape, (vitis riparia, or 
odoratissima of some authors.) This I think 


knocks his argument into a cocked hat. 
The writer again says, that he never saw a wild 
he strawberry. If he will look less after the shes 





and more after the hes, he will be gratified ; for in 
this part of the world the hes have established a 
complete monkery, so that not one female is to be 
found. It is evident then, that a monecius plant 
can produce a diwcius, and if it ean on the grape, 
there is no reason that the same result should not 
be shown on the strawberry. It may be called a 
sport of nature, but it is one of those means she 
takes to produce varieties so important to our com- 
fort and welfare. 

S. 8. has made some important remarks upon 
the cultivation of fruit well worthy of considera- 
tion ; and as he appears to be a lover of horticul- 
ture, I have deemed it right to direct his attention 
to an error which has escaped his usual sagacity. 


5. & 
Long Island, near Huntington, Jan., 1844. 





EXPORTATION OF FRUIT. 


In my opinion, the importance of growing fruit 
as an article of export, has been most generally 
overlooked in this country. It is true the fruit- 
dealers of Boston have been shipping apples and 
cranberries to Europe for many years, and of late, 
apples have been shipped to Calcutta. There is 
no doubt that quinces and the finest quality of 
winter pears could be ‘shipped to some parts of 
Europe with the same success as our other fruits. 
The business being new in this section of the 
country, I propose saying something relating to the 
export of fruit for the benefit of new beginners. 

All fruits sent abroad should be of the very first 
quality. The Boston dealers ship their celebrated 
Baldwin apples. The most valuable variety in 
this vicinity is the Newtown pippins, as they keep 
sound and retain their flavor late in the spring, 
when most other varieties are gone. <A distin- 
guished horticulturist of New York, ships his ap- 
ples to London in the following manner: After be- 
ing carefully picked, and placed by hand in baskets, 
they are carried by men and put in an open barn 
for the purpose of sweating 15 or 20 days. Some 
are then packed in barrels with perfectly dry sand, 
some in buckwheat, and others are put in barrels 
without anything with them. (a) They are then 
taken on a sled, or in the box of a wagon hung 
with spiral springs, to a boat on the North river, 
and thence to the vessel which takes them to Lon- 
don. In all these trans-shipments the barrels are 
never rolled, jolted, or jarred, so that the apples 
escape bruising, and the consequence is they arrive 
in London in far better order than they are in 
general when brought to the New York market. 

These precautions in shipping apples agree per- 
fectly with some facts I obtained from Mr. Serrell 
of the American Institute, formerly engaged asa 
managing ship-owner in London, connected with 
the fruit-trade. In drawing charter parties for a 
vessel to take fresh fruits from Spain and Portugal 
to London, a special clause is inserted that the 
boxes of oranges shall be hoisted into the vessel 
by the takle being attached to each; and that the 
boxes also are to be stowed on their bottoms, and 
never on their sides or ends. On landing in Lone 
don, the same care is taken in hoisting them out 
of the vessel. The boxes are then placed on the 
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heads of men known as fruit-porters, and by them 
carried to the warehouse, where they are examin- 
ed and assorted, and then sent out in the same 
manner to the places of consumption. The same 
precautions are used in taking the oranges from 
the garden to the shore, from the shore to the 
lighter, and from the lighter to the vessel. 

The Boston fruit-dealers, when shipping cran- 
berries to New Orleans or Europe, assort them by 
letting them run over a platform slightly inclined. 
Only the perfect fruit runs over the whole length 
of the platform, the rotten and bruised fruit lodge 
going down, and are thrown away. The choice 
fruit is then put in tight barrels, and, when head- 
ed up, filled with water. ‘The fruit will arrive at 
its destination in perfect order, and has frequently 
been sold in England and France at $20 per barrel. 

B. G. Boswett. 


Philadelphia, February, 1844. 


(az) This last is unquestionably the best method 
of shipping apples. The barrels should have a 
few holes bored in each head with an inch and a 
halfaugur, and ought always to be shipped on 
deck. See Vol. II, page 193. Tn addition to sand 
and bran, we have heard of apples being shipped 
in charcoal, sawdust, cider, and a variety of other 
substances; but so far as our experience and in- 
formation extend, they never arrive in so good or- 
der as wlien packed entirely by themselves. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF FATTENING CATTLE. 


I nave been greatly interested in reading your 
“ Tour in England,” as contained in the first two 
voluines of the American Agriculturist. Did your 
remarks and general detail of English farming op- 
erations require confirmation, I, asa practical Eng- 
lish farmer, should be exceedingly willing to sub- 
scribe to their general correctness. But such, I 
feel, your readers can not deem necessary, inas- 
much as the clear and lucid style in which your 
interesting Tour is written, as also the absence of 
any of those tales, surpassing credit, with which 
modern travellers love to interlard their works, 
bears sufficiently evident upon itself the impress 
of reality. 

You cleverly remark in one portion of your 
Tour, that “ you are not particularly ambitious of 
becoming the ‘Trollope of English manners,” and 
I congratulate you most heartily in withstanding 
the temptation of passing severe, or even just 
strictures upon peculiarities, which a traveller 
will more or less find to belong to every people. 
However, such indulgence among travel-writers 
is of course a matter of taste, and allow me to add, 
I think yours to be good in refraining from such 
indulgence. 

In reading your Tour, it struck me that there 
was one subject which might with benefit to farm- 
ers in this country, be mere fully enlarged upon. 
I allude to the English method of fattening cattle. 
I do not wish to be understood as believing that 
the entire system would be applicable to American 
grazing ; but I do believe, after close observation, 





that some hints may be gathered from our method, 
which graziers in this country might turn to ac- 
count ; and before making any remarks upon the 
matter, I will give in as concise form as possible, 
the plan I have pursued in England upon my own 
farin. 

My stock is of the Durham breed. It has been 
my object, when possible, to have my cows calve 
some time in January or February, and I would 
never rear any produce for fattening that fell later 
than the last of February; my reason is, that they 
would not be ready to make a start with the grass 
in May, and consequently be a year behind the 
earlier ones in coming to perfection. 

I wean my calves when a fortnight old, (I allude 
to those intended for grazing,) feeding them on 
milk, oats, bran, carrots, and, in fact, something 
of everything that the farm produces, and which 
they can be made to eat. At this period I con- 
sider the calves require the greatest care and most 
constant attention; and keeping them clean and 
warm are not the least important requisites. I 
give them a little food at a time, but feed them 
six or seven times a day. Almost the only ail- 
ment I have found my calves subject to at this 
age, is scouring; this, if not checked by times, 
will weaken the animal greatly, and not unlikely 
cause death. ‘The remedy which I apply is at 
once simple and efficacious, viz., boiled rice with 
a small quantity of powdered ginger ; administer- 
ed, if the calves will not drink it, from a bottle. 
As soon as there is grass and the weather is warm, 
which is generally with us about the Ist of May, 
my calves are turned out in the morning and ta- 
ken up again at night—well littered, with wheat- 
straw, (barley-straw engenders lice,) and fed with 
a little corn, &c.* As the weather gets warmer, I 
allow them to remain out all night, always feeding 
them night and morning with oil-cake or oats. 
This treatment continues through the summer. 
In the October following, they are taken up and 
yarded for the winter ; running in an open yard, 
wi‘h a shed which they use at pleasure, behind 
the bullocks which are tied up and fattening. In 
this yard they have the odds and ends of vegeta- 
bles, which the bullocks will not eat, some rough 
hay, and 3 lbs. of oil-cake each per day ; or some- 
times, in its place, a bait of bean-meal. 

On or about the ist of May in the following 
year, they are turned out to grass for the summer ; 
except in the hottest weather, when I have them 
driven into the yard during the heat of the day to 
protect them from the flies, and supplied with a 
few green tares or a little clover; but they seldom 
eat much of either during the excessive heat. 

In October they are again taken into the yard, 
but this time to be tied up to fatten, as we now 
call them bullocks, and that year’s calves take 
their places in the open yard. I commence feed- 
ing them with turneps, hay, and 3 lbs. of oil-cake 
each per day—generally Dutch cake, which is in- 
ferior to our English cake. When the turneps are 
all gone, I go cn upon beet root, and increase the 
quantity of cake to two quarts per day. I next 
change the cake from Dutch to English; and I 


* Nore.—When the term “ corn” is used, I mean beans, 
peas, oats, or barley. 
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male parts in one flower, and the female in anoth- 
er. Still the latter varieties are reckoned the finest 
flavored fruit. Keen, a successful cultivator of 
this fruit, observes, that great care is necessary to 
be taken in selecting young plants of these sorts 
for making out new plantations; that there be a 
proper proportion of male plants to the female, 
not having too many of the former, as they bear 
no fruit, and are more prone to run into leaves and 
runners than the others. He considers that the 
proportion ought to be one male to ten females, 
and states his reasons for making such a choice. 
Having been formerly in the habit of selecting fe- 
male plants alone for his beds, he failed in being 
able to procure crops; but in 1809, suspecting his 
error, he obtained some male blossoms, which he 

laced in a bottle on the bed of female hautboys. 
n a few days he perceived the fruit near the bot- 
tle to oa, On this observation, he procured 
more male blossoms, and in like manner placed 
them in bottles in different parts of the beds, re- 
moving the bottles to fresh places every morning, 
and by this means obtained a moderate crop where 
he had no fruit the preceding year.” See Loudon, 
M’Mahon, and others. 

Lindley is the only writer who appears to favor 
your correspondent’s theory, and he admits that 
there are fruitful and sterile plants, yet what is 
very extraordinary, he does not give the botanical 
character of these plants. 

I have examined Keen’s seedling with great 
care, upon one set of flowers the stamens and an- 
thers were absent, and the pistils only existed : on 
the other the stamens and anthers were present 
without the pistils, and this will be found to be in- 
variably the case with this kind of hautboys; and 
I will venture to assert, that 8. 8S. may put virgin 
soil, guano manure, or Bommer’s, or any other 
that he pleases, and he will not produce a perfect 
strawberry ; and for this simple reason, that he 
can not violate a law of nature, which requires two 
sexes to produce a species. Besides all this, the 
male plants are not less distinguishable in their 
flowers than in their runners; for every practical 
gardener knows that the runners are + ihe red- 
dish in the male, and greenish in the female. 

Again, 8. 8S. says: “ Now to call any perfect 
strawberry plant a male or female plant, is to as- 
sert a fact at variance, the writer believes, though 
no botanist, with the habits of all other plants; 
that is to say, there are no intermarriages of plants 
changing the sexual character of their progeny, 
and passing them from the description of those 
like the strawberry, Icosandria polygynia, (males 
and females on the same plant,) to those like the 
Hemp and palms with male and female on differ- 
ent plants.” 

Now, if I understand S. S., his argument is, 
that no moneecius can produce a diwcius plant. 
Here S. S. is again at fault, for the grape, (vits,) 
which is pentandria monogynia, does produce a 
diwcius grape, called the Scuppernong; and the 
common sweet-scented grape, (vit?s riparia, or 
odoratissima of some authors.) This I think 


knocks his argument into a cocked hat. 
The writer again says, that he never saw a wild 
he strawberry. 


If he will look less after the shes 











and more after the hes, he will be gratified ; for in 
this part of the world the hes have established a 
complete monkery, so that not one female is to be 
found. It is evident then, that a moneccius plant 
can produce a dicecius, and if it can on the grape, 
there is no reason that the same result should not 
be shown on the strawberry. It may be called a 
sport of nature, but it is one of those means she 
takes to produce varieties so important to our com- 
fort and welfare. 

S. 8. has made some important remarks upon 
the cultivation of fruit well worthy of considera- 
tion ; and as he appears to be a lover of horticul- 
ture, I have deemed it right to direct his attention 
to an error which has escaped his usual sagacity. 

7s os Be 

Long Island, near Huntington, Jan., 1844. 





EXPORTATION OF FRUIT. 


In my opinion, the importance of growing fruit 
as an article of export, has been most generally 
overlooked in this country. It is true the fruit- 
dealers of Boston have been shipping apples and 
cranberries to Europe for many years, and of late, 
apples have been shipped to Calcutta. There is 
no doubt that quinces and the finest quality of 
winter pears could be shipped to some parts of 
Europe with the same success as our other fruits. 
The business being new in this section of the 
country, I propose saying something relating to the 
export of fruit for the benefit of new beginners. 

All fruits sent abroad should be of the very first 
quality. The Boston dealers ship their celebrated 
Baldwin apples. The most valuable variety in 
this vicinity is the Newtown pippins, as they keep 
sound and retain their flavor late in the spring, 
when most other varieties are gone. A distin- 
cuished horticulturist of New York, ships his ap- 
ples to London in the following manner: After be- 
ing carefully picked, and placed by hand in baskets, 
they are carried by men and put in an open barn 
for the purpose of sweating 15 or 20 days. Some 
are then packed in barrels with perfectly dry sand, 
some in buckwheat, and others are put in barrels 
without anything with them. (a) They are then 
taken on a sled, or in the box of a wagon hung 
with spiral springs, to a boat on the North river, 
and thence to the vessel which takes them to Lon- 
don. In all these trans-shipments the barrels are 
never rolled, jolted, or jarred, so that the apples 
escape bruising, and the consequence is they arrive 
in London in far better order than they are in 
general when brought to the New York market. 

These precautions in shipping apples agree per- 
fectly with some facts I obtained from Mr. Serrell 
of the American Institute, formerly engaged as a 
managing ship-owner in London, connected with 
the fruit-trade. In drawing charter parties for a 
vessel to take fresh fruits from Spain and Portugal 
to London, a special clause is inserted that the 
boxes of oranges shall be hoisted into the vessel 
by the takle being attached to each; and that the 
boxes also are to be stowed on their bottoms, and 
never on their sides or ends. On landing in Lone 
don, the same care is taken in hoisting them out 
of the vessel. The boxes are then placed on the 
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heads of men known as fruit-porters, and by them 
carried to the warehouse, where they are examin- 
ed and assorted, and then sent out in the same 
manner to the places of consumption. The same 
precautions are used in taking the oranges from 
the garden to the shore, from the shore to the 
lighter, and from the lighter to the vessel. 

The Boston fruit-dealers, when shipping cran- 
berries to New Orleans or Europe, assort them by 
letting them run over a platform slightly inclined. 
Only the perfect fruit runs over the whole length 
of the platform, the rotten and bruised fruit lodge 
going down, and are thrown away. The choice 
fruit is then put in tight barrels, and, when head- 
ed up, filled with water. ‘The fruit will arrive at 
its destination in perfect order, and has frequently 
been sold in England and France at $20 per barrel. 

B. G. Boswe Lt. 


Philadelphia, February, 1844. 


(a) This last is unquestionably the best method 
of shipping apples. The barrels should have a 
few holes bored in each head with an inch and a 
half-augur, and ought always to be shipped on 
deck. See Vol. II., page 193. In addition to sand 
and bran, we have heard of apples being shipped 
in charcoal, sawdust, cider, and a variety of other 
substances; but so far as our experience and in- 
formation extend, they never arrive in so good or- 
der as whien packed entirely by themselves. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF FATTENING CATTLE. 


I wave been greatly interested in reading your 
“ Tour in England,” as contained in the first two 
voluines of the American Agriculturist. Did your 
remarks and general detail of English farming op- 
erations require confirmation, [, asa practical Eng- 
lish farmer, should be exceedingly willing to sub- 
scribe to their general correctness. But such, I 
feel, your readers can not deem necessary, inas- 
much as the clear and lucid style in which your 
interesting Tour is written, as also the absence of 
any of those tales, surpassing credit, with which 
modern travellers love to interlard their works, 
bears sufficiently evident upon itself the impress 
of reality. 

You cleverly remark in one portion of your 
Tour, that “ you are not particularly ambitious of 
becoming the ‘Trollope of English manners,” and 
I congratulate you most heartily in withstanding 
the temptation of passing severe, or even just 
strictures upon peculiarities, which a traveller 
will more or less find to belong to every people. 
However, such indulgence among travel-writers 
is of course a matter of taste, and allow me to add, 
I think yours to be good in refraining from such 
indulgence. 

In reading your Tour, it struck me that there 
was one subject which might with benefit to farm- 
ers in this country, be mere fully enlarged upon. 
I allude to the English method of fattening cattle. 
I do not wish to be understood as believing that 
the entire system would be applicable to American 
grazing ; but I do believe, after close observation, 





that some hints may be gathered from our method, 
which graziers in this country might turn to ac- 
count ; and before making any remarks upon the 
matter, I will give in as concisea form as possible, 
oy plan I have pursued in England upon my own 
arm. 

My stock is of the Durham breed. It has been 
my object, when possible, to have my cows calve 
some time in January or February, and I would 
never rear any produce for fattening that fell later 
than the last of February; my reason is, that they 
would not be ready to make a start with the grass 
in May, and consequently be a year behind the 
earlier ones in coming to perfection. 

I wean my calves when a fortnight old, (I allude 
to those intended for grazing,) feeding them on 
milk, oats, bran, carrots, and, in fact, something 
of everything that the farm produces, and which 
they can be made-to eat. At this period I con- 
sider the calves require the greatest care and most 
constant attention; and keeping them clean and 
warm are not the least important requisites. I 
give them a little food at a time, but feed them 
six or seven times a day. Almost the only ail- 
ment I have found my calves subject to at this 
age, is scouring; this, if not checked by times, 
will weaken the animal greatly, and not unlikely 
cause death. ‘The remedy which I apply is at 
once simple and efficacious, viz., boiled rice with 
a small quantity of powdered ginger ; administer- 
ed, if the calves will not drink it, from a bottle. 
As soon as there is grass and the weather is warm, 
which is generally with us about the 1st of May, 
my calves are turned out in the morning and ta- 
ken up again at night—well littered, with wheat- 
straw, (barley-straw engenders lice,) and fed with 
a little corn, &c.* As the weather gets warmer, I 
allow them to remain out all night, always feeding 
them night and morning with oil-cake or oats. 
This treatment continues through the summer. 
In the October following, they are taken up and 
yarded for the winter ; running in an open yard, 
wi'h a shed which they use at pleasure, behind 
the bullocks which are tied up and fattening. In 
this yard they have the odds and ends of vegeta- 
bles, which iia bullocks will not eat, some rough 
hay, and 3 Ibs. of oil-cake each per day ; or some- 
times, in its place, a bait of bean-meal. 

On or about the ist of May in the following 
year, they are turned out to grass for the summer ; 
except in the hottest weather, when I have them 
driven into the yard during the heat of the day to 
protect them from the flies, and supplied with a 
few green tares or a little clover; but they seldom 
eat much of either during the excessive heat. 

In October they are again taken into the yard, 
but this time to be tied up to fatten, as we now 
call them bullocks, and that year’s calves take 
their places in the open yard. I commence feed- 
ing them with turneps, hay, and 3 lbs. of oil-cake 
each per day—generally Dutch cake, which is in- 
ferior to our English cake. When the turneps are 
all gone, I go cn upon beet root, and increase the 
quantity of cake to two quarts per day. I next 
change the cake from Dutch to English; and I 


* Nore.—When the term “ corn” is used, I mean beans, 
peas, oats, or barley. 
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may here remark incidentally, that American oil- 
cake is the best for grazing purposes, and on this 


| 
‘ 


account used very extensively by many of our | 


principal breeders. 

The principle upon which I graze is simply 
this. constantly to change, and always improre, 
when I dochange, the feed of my bullocks. Thus 


when my bullocks are being what we term “ top- | 
ped up,” (the last stage of fattening,) they are | 
feeding on the best hay or clover I have, beet-root, | 


cil-cake, and perhaps bean-meal. In February 
and March they are ripe or ready for the butcher— 
they being just two years old. Their weight will 
vary from 750 to $50 lbs. 


my observations and hints in the same spirit which 
influenced me in writing them—the pure spirit of 
good feeling, and a sincere desire to see the agti- 
culture of the world prosper and advance. 
Denpy SuARwoop. 
New York, Jan. 10th, 1844. 
CHARCOAL AND ITS USES. 


Five years since, I received from Italy several 
hundred mulberry trees, comprising the rarest and 
most tender varieties—packed in pulverised char- 


coal dust, in tight boxes. On their arrival, 1 found 


the roots as well as the buds had grown to the 


I will now, as nearly as I am able, lay before Jength of six inches. The growth was of course per- 
you the expense which I consider these beasts ; feetly white, and when exposed to the atmosphere 


ave been to me during these two years. 





z. 6 wf, 

1st Year.—I calculate the prime cost 
ofthecalfat - - - 1 0 0 
Keep from January to May - 10 0 
Do. from May to October - - 1 O O 
2d Year.—Keep from Oct.to May 2 2 0O 
Do. from May to October - - 210 O 
Cost of fattening - © - 12 0 O 

£19 2s. Od. 


Supposing my fat beef to be worth 7s. 6d. per 
stone of 14 Ibs., that at 890 Ibs. would be £21 7s. 
6d., thus leaving me £2 5s. 6d. profit besides the 
manure, the value of which it would be difficult 
to estimate. Suffice it to say, thatif we obtain 
the manure on/y, as our profit, we consider our- 
selves amply repaid for our outlay. In making 
inquiries of butehers and graziers during my hith- 


erto somewhat limited travels in this country, I | 
' principle of the kernel. 


have been surprised to learn that artificial food is 
seldom or ever used to furce your beef tu market, 
and that consequently, it is four to five years old 
before fit for the butcher.* When expressing my 
astonishment at this, I have invariably been met 
with the answer: “ The price of meat will not 
Warrant our going to much expense in fattening 
our beasts in this country.” Now, sir, I would re- 
spectfully submit, through your columns, to the 
farmers of this country, whether it would not be 
preferable to obtain two returns for their money 
instead of one ; or to be content with small profits 
every fwo years, instead of larger ones every fire; 
besides improving to an inconceivable extent, the 
quality of their farmyard manure. 

The above calculation is of course not at all ap- 
plicable to grazing in America; I have merely in- 
serted it to show the relative bearings of expense 
and returns attendant on forcing beef in England. 
Another advantage belonging to fattening early, I 
consider to be lessening the risk and chances of 
loss or accidents to the beast. It is fair to sup- 
pose that five years will be more prolific in casu- 
alities than two. 

I have thus laid before your readers a subject 


which I believe worthy their attention and con- | 


eideration; and I feel couvinced they will receive 


* Nore.—The writer might have said with greater truth, 
five to six years old, which tells stil more strong!y against 
our slow, wasteful, haif-starving method of rearing and 
fatting cattle —Ep. 


| 
| 





| of the vines under glass. 





| 


| wilted immediately—the trees were in the most 


perfect order. 

This led me to try various experiments with 
charcoal dust; such as striking soft wooded gera- 
niums, of one summer’s growth, wax plants, 
grape cuttings, and various other plants, with 
complete success. I likewise use it in growing 
vegetables, planting grape-vines, trees, shrubs, 
&e.—in considerable quantities on strawberry beds, 
potato fields, grass and wheat lands, sown broad- 
east. Last February I cut a ycung grape-vine into 
a single eye, in the open garden, and freely ma- 
nured it with charcoal dust. Before the 20th of 
August it had grown 32) feet. My gardener 
soaked a kernel of sweet corn in sprri/s of ammo- 
nia, double F’. F’., for the space of 20 minutes, and 
planted it in a pot filled with pure pulverised char- 
coal dust, which he then thrust ina well-prepared 
hot bed ; in 24 hours it had grown one inch ; other 
crains he soaked 25 minutes, and killed the vital 
r So strong were the fumes 
of the ammonia, that it destroyed a bed of eucum- 
bers in 20 minutes, placed in a saucer in the midst 
The object in putting it 
there was to kill insects, which it did most effec- 
tually in three minutes; and had it been then re- 
moved, the probability is the plants would have 
been improved by the gas—there were cucumbers 
on them at the time six inches long. 

Charcoal as a manure will be found invaluable : 
it is pure and incorruptible, absorbs from the at- 
mosphere 90 volumes of ammoniacal gas, 55 of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and 35 of carbonic acid 
gas. By uniting with oxygen, it forms carbonic 
acid gas, and constitutes about 42 per cent. in sue 
gar, 41 per cent. in gum, 43 per cent. in wheat 
starch, 52 in oak wood, 51 in beach wood, 46 in 
pure vinegar, 36 in tartaric acid, and 41 in citric 
acid; as carbonic acid gas, it is found in all culti- 
vated soils, in all waters, and in the atmosphere. 
It is absorbed by every plant that grows, the car- 
bonic acid gas being composed of oxygen and hy- 
drogen; it will therefore be readily conceded that 
being necessary to plants, in all stages of their 
growth, there can not be applied to them a sub- 
stance more requisite. Charcoal from pine wood 


is the best for agricultural purposes, on account of 
its fine texture, which enables it to absorb moist- 
ure, together with the other gases before enumer- 
ated, more rapidly, and may be easily incorporated 
with the soil, where it protects plants, not only 
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from decay, but worms. It insures them without 
- cessation, all the elements most required, and es- 
sentially necessary to their healthy growth, and 
gives them a beautiful green appearance, and lux- 
uriance, not obtained by the use of any other sub- 
Stance as a manure. 

All farmers are familiar with the fact that coal- 
beds, where pits have been formed for the purpose 
of preparing charcoal, produce a most luxuriant 
growth of vegetable substances or weeds. It has 
been generally suppesed by those who have wit- 
nessed the fact, that it was caused by the ashes 
remaining on the bed, which is not so. It is ow- 
ing to the hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, azote, Ke. 
absorbed by the carbon. If the coal were even 
deprived of all the qualities specified, its black 
color alone would make it valuable, if ealy to at- 
tract the sun’s rays, and thereby warm the soil. 

Rosert L. Pec. 


TANNING ON THE PLANTATION, 
One of my neighbors last year induced me to 


subscribe to your work, with which [ am much | 


oleased, as I find it embraces information of utility 
to the inhabitants of every part of the country, and 
well merits its title, “The American Agricultu- 
rist.” 

I do net know whether you have ever treated 
on the process of tanning,* in faet it és not an agri- 
cultural business; but in the way I am about to 
mention it, one that I consider as very necessary 
to cotton planters, and perhaps to some others. 
By tanning small quartties of leather for our own 
use, not only a saving of money may be effected, 
but our plow and cart gears, saddles, bridles, &c., 
would always be kept in good order, to the great 
comfort of working animals, and profit of the plant- 
er. We daily see old leather, half rotten, and 
pieces of rope vsed instead of geod, sound, ard 
soft leather, to the great anneyance of the animal 
and loss to the owner, in back-bands, head-stalls, 
&c. Iam no advocate to the doctrine of every 
man living as much within himself as possible, by 
raising everything at home that he wants, but on 
the contrary, to the old adage of “not having too 


many irons in the fire,” for, the fewer branches of 


businessa man follows, the better will they be done ; 
but in the present instance we furnish ourselves 
with a very essential article for carrying on our 
agricultural pursuits, with little loss of time, and 
comparatively no expense. 

I would advise planters to kave nothing to do 
with old, dry hides, which require soaking to suft- 
en, and breaking, as the tanners call it: but to use 
green hides just taken from the antmal. These 
are to be put into lime and water of considerable 
strength, in order to raise the grain, swell the skin, 
and open the pores, to prepare them for re- 
ceiving the tan, and allow the hair to be easily ta- 


* Notr.— We gave a capital article on this subject by 
Mr. Afileck, Vol. 11., page 276, which Mr. Wiutree had 
not seen when he favored us with this communication ; 
but we are not the less happy to hear from hin, and glad- 
ly insert this, for we like to see the south becoming more 
and more independent by developing its own great natural 
resources.—ED. 


(ken off with the back of a drawing-knife. They 
must be examined twice a day, and as soon as the 
hair will come out easily, let the operation be done; 
| they must then be ares bc out in clear water and 
divested of all the lime in them, and immediately 
putin tan. A vat, barrel, or tub will answer for 
tanning; this and your bark for tanning must 
be ready beforehand. Oak-bark is generally used 
for tanning, and when it is used it must be well 
| pounded or ground, that the water may saturate 
it properly, and imbibe the tannin matter tobe com- 
'taunicated to the hide. But I write principally 
| for my neighbors, and to them I say that we have 
plenty of palmetto, the roots of which are as good 
for tanning as anything else, and they are merely 
to be dug up with grubbing hoes, cut in pieces, 
and put into water with your hides; they are so 
porous as not to require pounding or grinding, and 
at the same time that we are procuring these we 
are divesting our ground of a noxious root. In 
placing your hides have some of this at the bot- 
tom of your vessel, and place some between every 
fold, so that no one part of the skin shall come in 
contact with another. If your hide is large it is 
best to cut it in strips of two to four pieces, so as 
to handle and be able to put it in tan more conve- 
niently. While in the process of tanning, it is 
necessary to take it out now and then, in order to 
wring or allow the water to drip out, that it may 
receive stronger ooze, and to see that every part 
is receiving the ooze equally. Take every oppor- 
tunity of this kind to cut and scrape off as much 
of the flesh as you can, that will be found adhering 
to the hide. If halfa day out of tan every two or 
three weeks, it will be benefited instead of receiv- 
ing injury by it; but it must be kept in the shade, 
as the sun would greatly injure it. Take out your 
tanning matter frequently, and supply fresh ; it is 
better to do this than to crowd your leather too 
much. When thoroughly tanned, which you may 
know by cutting a small piece and letting it dry, 
take it out, and before quite dry, grease it with 
whale (tanners’) oil, or neats-foot oil, and holding 
a part of it in your hands, beat it well on a block, 
changing the place of holding every now and then, 
so that every part may receive a proper pounding, 
and that this pounding may stretch it in every di- 
rection; then have a strong table or bench, and 
on this double and roll it and stretch it in every 
direction, turning first one side and then the other 
out, so as to naake it perfectly soft and pliant. If 
en drying you find it not worked enough, grease 
and go on again. Thisis for harness or shoe leath- 
er; sole leather does net require this greasing and 
working, but simply to be hung up in the shade to 
dry. Every time your leather is taken out of tan, 
you ought to pull and cut off as much of the flesh 
as you can—especially just before greasing and 
werking it as above mentioned. Strong ashes 
will answer in place of lime. Do not crowd your 





leather too much, and let your ooze be always 
strong. 

Currying is a distinct branch, and requires an 
experienced hand ; but afier cutting out your girths, 
bridle reins, &e., almost any carpenter or man 
knowing how to use a drawing-knife, may, with 
}a smooth board placed under it, or the wooden 
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horse he uses for drawing shingles, making axe- 
helves, &c., shave it down sufficiently. It ought 
never to be too much curried down, as the strength 
of the leather is between the flesh and the grain. 
All leather ought to be greased frequently to keep 
it pliant, and render it durable. White tanned 
leather was much in vogue here some years ago, 
that is, leather tanned with salt andalum. The 
process is easy and quick; but the leather is not 
durable. Leather receives little or no tan during 
freezing weather, and consequently it is not neces- 
sary to examine it so often. In hot weather it 
must be strictly attended to. Temperate weather 
is best for tanning. 
; Puttie WINFREE. 
Louisiana, Jan. 2d, 1844. 


nee 


TREE DAHLIA. 


In December, 1839, we first saw a tree dahlia 
flourishing in the conservatory of the Jardin des 
Plantes of Paris. A tree dahlia is a novelty in 
horticulture, and we will state what little is yet 
known of its history. 

It is originally from Mexico, as well as its fam- 


ily, and was introduced into England three or four | 


years ago. From England it passed into Belgium, 
where it was established in the conservatory of MM. 
Mawy, the celebrated horticultor of Liege. Thence 
it was brought to the Jardin des Plantes, in the 
spring of 1839. It was a small plant, and was 
set in the ground in the conservatory by M. Neu- 
mann. Eight months afterward it had grown 
eight or nine feet high, and showed its first flow- 
ers. The root is large and tuberculous, and seem- 
ed to have no disposition to produce other bunches 
of roots like the other dahlias. This plant has 
one stem, branching a little at the top—it has be- 
come woody at the bottom, smaller at the base 
than in the middle of its height. The upper part 
of the tree remains green and hollow, furnished 
with large warts. The part of the stem nearest 
to the ground puts out many single roots, they are 
stiff, and some of thei strike into the ground; 
such as do not reach the ground dry up. The 
leaves are much larger than those of the other 
dahlia, some of them being as much as three feet 
long. They are set opposite to each other, are 
pennated, and their petzoles, leaf-stalks, are sheath- 
ed around the stem, forming, of this plant, a spe- 
cies altogether different from the herbaceous 
species. 

The flowers are arillaires ; on the top of the 
plant, are largely pedunculate and diverging—are 
of a clear lilac color—about three inches broad— 
in the form of an anemony ; that is to say, the ex- 
terior petals are, in number, from five to eight, 
are long, flat, quite narrow and numerous in the 
— of the flower, but shorter and irregular in 
orm. 


' They would have been considered very beauti- | 


ful fifty years ago; but in our day, the herbaceous 
dahlia is so wonderfully beautiful and varied, that 
this tree dahlia will probably find admission only 
into those great botanical establishments where all 
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ted; and this plant being only in part woody, 
while the rest is herbaceous, it must depend for 
its safety upon artificial protection. 

To tHE New York Farmers’ Cuup, 

GENTLEMEN—I have translated the above article 
on the dahlia from the Revue Florticole of Paris, 
and take pleasure in communicating it to you. 

H. Metes, 
Sec. of the N. Y. Farmers’ Club. 
Feb. 17, 1844. 


FARM OF MR. FRANKLIN MORGAN, 


I wrore you a hasty skeich as I was making a 
flying tour through Massachusetts last autumn, 
upon the subject of wornout lands, which you 
published in your February No.; but fearing my 
observations in that article may be considered of 
too general a character, | hasten to “define my 
position” with more particularity. 

A farm of 270 acres, lying withia halfa mile of 
the raitroad depot, in the town of Palmer, Ham- 
den county, Massachusetts, has remained in the 
same fainily down to the fifth generation, or until 
October, 1835, when it was sold. There had 
never been a barn upon the farm until within the 
last 14 years, as I was informed. ‘The manure had 
been suffered to collect around the stack-yards, aud 
alongside the fences where the cattle had shelter- 
ed themselves from year to year, and dropped it. 
The refuse of the hay, corn-stalks, and straw, 
was also left upon the ground until it had accu- 
inulated to the depth of six feet, more or less, ac- 
cording to the situation of the ground, and its 
adaptation to retain the materials thus dropped, 
and to collect leaves as they were blown from tle 
forest, which in a lapse of time of nearly a century, 
amounted to considerable in certain positions. My 
informant did not speak much in favor of the build- 
ings or fences at the time of sale. The erop of 
hay was estimated at 25 tons, and this not of a 
very good quality. The stock pastured that year 
was Six cows, six yearlings, one yoke of oxen, and 
two horses, and these not kept in a thriving con- 
dition. The road leading to the church, village, 
stores, mills, &e., &c., was circuitous, nearly two 
miles to get toa point that can now be reached 
in less than half a mile. We will now reverse 
the picture from “no book-farming” to one of an 
opposite character. 

Mr. Franklin Morgan purchased this farm at 
the time above stated, October, 1839, and commen- 
ced improvements on ‘ book-farming” principles. 
In 1840 he mowed the brush upon the whole farm, 
(except such parts as he intended to grub,) in the 
months of June and September. This he did for 
three years in succession, whenever he could find 
a young sprout starting up. He has sowed plas- 
ter upon all the pasture ground in the month of 
May in each year, at the rate of 100 Ibs. per acre, 
and he now thinks it will not be necessary to sow 
any more for some years, as the feed is very luxu- 


I riant, and I found it as thick as a mat at the ime 


I visited it, Which was in November last. There 
were then 66 head of cattle grazing upon it, all in 


the beauties of the vegetable world are concentra- | fine condition, although the weather was cold, and 
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there had been some snow. The pasture is a 
rough, stony piece of land, of a loamy soil, mostly 
a side hill descending to the northeast. There 
were 35 acres of loamy land, free from stone. 
This he cleared of everything, and smoothed the 
surface, harrowing it each way with a heavy har- 
row, and very sharp teeth, sowing on herd’s-grass, 
clover, and red-top, seeding very heavily, covering 
the whole with a compost to the depth of two 
inches or more, then harrowing again, and then 
rolling with a heavy roller, and subsequently sow- 
ing with plaster after having bushed it well to fill 
up all the litile crevices, so as to leave the ground 
perfectly level. 

Adjoining this, he had a meadow of about 15 
acres covered with bogs, moss, running briars, 
some alder and other brush, and trash of various 
kinds, some part of which was covered with wa- 
ter. In the first place, he ditched and completely 
drained it, then teok off the whele top below the 
surface, piling some of it like cocks of hay, and 
carting some, and the greatest part, into the barn- 
yard. The brushy part and bogs, he let stand 
until well dried, and then burned, and scattered 
the ashes over the ground. That which was 
thrown out of the ditches was carted away, and 
other materials mixed with it to make compost 
for other land. This compost is made up of the 
following materials: Meadow-muck, deposites 
around old stack bottoms, by the sides of fences, in 
hollows, &c., as described in the former part of 
this article; from stable manure, ashes, and lime. 
All these ingredients were well incorporated and 
fermented before being used. Some of the remain- 
ing heaps which have not been disposed of as 
above-described, are surrounded by a temporary 
rail feace, within which are placed a few hogs. 
Land-pikes, and alligator breeds, will answer very 
well fur this purpose, a few of which are stiil to 
be found in Massachusetts. Holes are made in 
the heaps with an iron bar, and filled with corn, 
the hogs rooting them over and over until suffi- 
ciently fine tospread upon the surrounding ground, 
when the hogs are removed to another enclosure, 
thus making the saying of Dr. Franklin’s servant 
no longer true of his perkship, that “¢ he no work, 
he eat, he drink, he walk about, he sleep, he lib 
like a gemman.” 

The land thus prepared, it is harrowed with a 
heavy harrow, then sowed in September with 
herd’s-grass and red-top, and in the month of 
March following, upon a light snow, with clover, 
seeding very heavily with all. In the month of 
May it is well rolled, and a top-dressing of yard 
or siable manure spread over the whole. It is 
said by good judges that some of this meadow has 
yielded three tons of hay per acre the past year, 
and at the time I was upon it in November, there 
was, On an average, more than a ton of the second 
crop per acre, which was being fed off by fat eat- 
tle. It is the opinion of the owner, as well as 
other good judges, that 200 tons of the best of hay 
has been cut upon the farm this year. There are 
other lands cultivated in grass besides the two 

ieces above-mentioned, say about 90 acres in all. 
n addition, there have been raised upon the farm 
220 bushels of corn, 1,400 bushels of potatoes, 350 





bushels of oats, and 56 bushels of round turneps : 
all the land, whether for hay, pasture, or crops, is 
plastered more or less. 

The buildings have been erected with a strict 
regard to economy; the barns and sheds conve- 
niently arranged ; the dimensions as follows: One 
barn is 123 feet by 40, with floor through the whole 
length, and a cellar beneath 90 feet by 40. One 
shed 55 by 20; one 36 by 19; and another 48 by 
20 feet. One other barn 28 by 34; one shed at- 
tached 25 by 20, and another 35 by 20. All the 
barns were filled. The hay on the outer lots was 
stacked, there not being barn-room sufficient to hold 
near all the hay cut upon the farm. Several small 
cottages are erected for laborers, who are furnish- 
ed with all the necessaries of life, and never have 
occasion to go from home for anything, the owner 
always anticipating their wants, and the whole 
being conducted strictly upon temperance princi- 
ples, as I was informed. Everything raised is con- 
sumed upon the farm, besides which, considerable 
hay and manure are purchased for the purpose of 
still farther enriching the land. 

This farm was awarded the first premium for 
the best cultivated farm by the Massachusetts 
State Agricultaral Society in 1842, it having ap- 
peared to the committee that greater improve- 
ments had been made in a given time, than on 


any other farm in the state. 
A TBAVELLER. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR THE SOUTH. 


We are familiar with the following implement, 
having frequently seen it at work in England ; and 
we give the sketch of it which Mr. Nelson has so 
obligingly sent us, as a matter both of utility and 
curiosity. We have seen instruments constructed 
on nearly the same principle in this country, and 
in fact had one in use for several years on ourown 
farm. ‘This was designed to unite the merits of 
the cultivator and harrow, and can be very easily, 
plainly, and cheaply made, by any one accustomed 
to the use of tools. Where it is designed to cut 
up the weeds, stir the earth, and leave it level be- 
tween the rows, it answers admirably. But in ad- 
dition to this, the planters wish to throw the soil 
between the rows of corn, cotton, and sugar, tow- 
ard them, and for this purpose they must have at 
least the two last teeth of each arm made like a 
plow-share with mould-boards; they can then add 
three more teeth like those of the harrow, or ordi- 
nary cultivator. We have recently had such an 
instrument made in this city for a friend at the 
south, and if it works well, we shall give a com- 
plete description of it hereafter. It weighs 86 lbs., 
and cost $10.50. We have the Implements of 
Agriculture, by Allen Ransome, and several other 
English works recently issued. If Mr. Nelson has 
seen implements in England, the principles of 
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Wutxre’s Horse, Hoe, anp Dritt Harrow.— Fis. 21.) 








which may be applied here either directly or with 





DRAINING LAND. 


modifications, we shall be happy to hear from him. It is now a well-established fact, that land must 
Our orders for them are constantly increasing, and | be dry before any permanent improvements can be 
we wish to be immediately apprized of all new made. Lime and manure are almost a total loss 
‘ : ap -.:. When used on lands that are saturated with water 

his line. This is : aioe 
a ad a pohenninens |a great part of the year. In some cases this arises 
a very important subject to the farmer and planter. 


| from springs, in others it arises from a heavy re- 
Pittsburg, Feb. 17th, 1844. 


it 
| tentive subsoil, aad the land laid down in such a 

Upon reading the letter of Mr. John C. Potts, 

at page 365, Vol. II., of the American Agricultu- 
rist, and seeing the cut of the three-share plow, 
(which he mentioned,) in your last February No., 
it occurred to me that an implement lately used 
in Scotland with universal approbation, would be 
just the thing for the south. [t is known by the 
name of Wilkie’s Horse Hoe and Drill Harrow. 
This implement, a rough sketch of which I send 
you, is guided and drawn like a plow between 


the rows, thoroughly scuffling or clearing the land | 
The depth to which | 
its prongs and feathered feet go in the soil, is regu- ' 
lated by elevating or depressing the wheel in front. | 
It likewise answers as a rake by dragging along, 


from its numerous weeds. 


with it the heaps of destroyed weeds, so that a'! 
hand can basket them off with ease; it also keeps | 
the soil in fine order. I have seen the same im- | 
plement fitted with light moveable mould-boards ' 
on each side, which answered exceedingly well 
where necessary to throw the mould round the 
roots of the growing plants, as in the case of pota- 
toes, &c. It performs its work in a superior man- 
ner, and at less than half the cost of plowing. 
There are two or three minor improvements which 
I could adapt if I were making the implement ; 
but in its present state it is the most effective thing | 
of the kind with which I am aequainted, and [| 
have seen many. If you think the implement. 
worth notice in the Agriculturist, I would give you | 
any further particulars you might require, or you 

might send a tracing of it to your southern friends. | 
If you think this communication worth your no- | 
tice, I could send you descriptions of other impro- | 
ved implements, which are considered (in Eng: ! 


| by springs. 


| form that the water can not drain off. 
| draining is the only proper remedy for lands wet 
The cheapest and most durable man- 
‘ner of doing this, is the knowledge that farmers 
want; and the best way to impart this knowledge 

is to state facts arising trom experience. 


Under- 


In the fall of 1834 I drained six aeres of land; 


Six-Acke Fretp.—(Fic. 22.) 


after grubbing off the bushes which had held pos- 
session of it from time immemorial, I run three 
drains 2 feet wide, and 20 inches deep, over the 
land, all uaiting at one corner of the field. 
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b, b, b, represent slight rises of ground 6 to 8 feet 


land at least) superior to anything of the same high, the rest of the six-acre field being nearly 
level, slightly declining to where the ditches meet 
in one; a, @, a, springs which before the ditches 


kind in use. 
Joun NELson. 
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were made kept the field continually wet ; ¢, c,c, 
covered ditches 2 feet wide and 20 inches deep. 

These ditches were made of common field stones, 
from the size of a man’s head to quite small ones. 
A channel was cut for the water to pass by, pla- 
cing stones of the proper size on each side of the 
bottom of the drain, and one to cover them, filled 
in with small stones to the height of 4 to 6 inches, 
levelled off, and a sod then placed grass-side down 
over the sione; then filled up with earth. Two 
of these drains are good at this time, one of them 
I have taken up this fall to be relaid. Ground 
mice are great enemies to drains; in dry weather 
they make nests in them, which stops the channel, 
and causes the water to break up through the 
earth. 

The expense of draining the six acres alluded 
to, was not over $50. It was done by the laborers 
of the farm, and the stone was pitched from the 
adjoining field. The ground had never been crop- 
ped, for the most of it was a perfect quagmire for 
nine months in the year, overgrown with bogs and 
hassocks, and its value for farming purposes not 
over $10 an acre, before being drained. 

The first crop I raised wasin 1835. It wascorn 
manured in the hill with street manure ; the prod- 
uce was small, owing to an unfavorable season. 
The next spring [ sowed with oats, which madea 
good crop—the straw grew nearly as heavy as it 
could stand. The produce was 633 bushels per 
acre. On two thirds of the oat-stubble I spread 
about 15 wagon-loads of fermented manure to the 
acre; on the other third at the rate of 60 loads of 
swamp earth per acre, and sowed 10 bushels of 
wheat. ‘The wheat was as large as it could well 
grow, and although the rust injured it, and caused 
the berry to shrink, it averaged 34 bushels per 
acre. Wheat was then worth $2 a bushel. I 
was therefore well paid for my outlay in draining. 
The land was then laid down to grass, and has 
cut very heavy burdens of the best quality of hay 
for several years, and I now value it at $100 per 
acre, and it is well worth that sum for farming 
purposes. 

In addition to these six acres, I have drained 
about fourteen more, with nearly similar results. 
All my drains heretofore, with the exception of a 
short one made this fall, have been made of stone. 
In future I shall use wood, (the boughs of red ce- 
dar,) the more durable the wood the better. Be- 
fore describing the manner of making the wood 
drains, allow me to give cuts of three instruments 
which I have caused to be made for the purpose 
by a common blacksmith in the neighborhood. 


Drain Scoors.—(Fic. 23.) 








Fig. 23, scoops 14 inches long, and 3 inches 
wide at the top, with sockets at the ‘ends, into 


which handles of any convenient length can be in- | 
serted. 





Drain Spave.—( Fie. 24.) 
2 








Fig. 24 is a spade with a blade 13 inches long 
14 inches wide at the end, and 3 inches wide at 
the top. Ata isan iron spur 3 inches long, run- 
ning out of the iron shaft, on which to place the 
foot to push the spade into the earth. The top 
of the shaft is made witha socket to insert a wood- 
en handle, from which is extended a small iron 
piece with a hole in it at 3, through which a rivet 
runs into the handle to keep it fast, and from slip- 
ping out of the socket. 

Drain Forx.—(Fie. 25.) 


—=(C- 


Fig. 25 isa drain fork with prongs 23 inches 
long, and 2 inches apart from each other, with a 
point to be inserted in a wooden handle about 34 
feet in length. 

With these instruments I have had madea short 
drain, which satisfies me that they are preferable 
to stone when the quantity of water to be dis- 
charged is not large, and I think the mice will not 
as easily injure them as the stone drains ; and they 
are made in about half the time that a stone drain 
will require. My ditcher, who has made drains 
all his life in England, says he has known them 
to stand there 18 years, when the black thorn and 
willow was used for filling up. 

A ditch should first be dug 
with a common spade not 
less than 12 to 14 inches deep, 
and about two spits wide, Fig. 
26, at a; then the narrow 
spade, Fig. 24, is to be used 
to make the trench 3, to re- 
ceive the wood. This should b 
be 10 to 12 inches deep, and 
3 to 4 inches wide. After all the loose earth is 
hauled out by the scoops, Fig. 23, the boughs are 
to be cut into proper lengths, so as to lay straight, 
(say 6 to 9 feet,) and then placed in the trench as 
close as they will lie, and pressed down with the 
fork, Fig. 25, even with the bottom of the first 
ditch. A sod is then placed over the wood with 
the grass side down, and pressed close with the 
feet. It is now ready to fill up with dirt. Great 
care should be taken to do the work well—its du- 
rability depends upon this. 

When a field requires much draining, it may 
be done when plowed in lands eight paces wide, 
by using the narrowed tool at once in the furrows, 
between the ridges, after a little clearing out, ora 
double mould-board plow may be used to advan- 
tage. 

The expense of draining with wood will vary 
with the different kinds of soil. In England where 
this kind of draining is practised to a considerable 
extent, a good hand will receive 2s. 6d. sterling 
per day, finding himself. If taken by the job the 
price varies from 1s. to 3s. per chain. 

The farmer who contemplates draining, had, if 
possible, better employ an experienced hand, one 
accustomed to that kind of labor; if he is so fortue 


Ditcu.—(Fic. 26.) 
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nate as to procure a faithful man, his work will 
be better done, answer the ends he has in view, 
and he will be well rewarded for his outlay of 
capital. 
Cornruivs BakERr. 
Rahway, New Jersey, Jan. 3d, 1544. 


We can add our testimony to that of Mr. Baker 
in favor of this system of brush draining ; for seven 
years ago this month, (April,) we drained a field 


nearly in the manner that he recommends. The | 


land lay nearly level, and beinga stiff clay, retain- 
ed the surface water so long upon it, as to make 


it nearly valueless. Our drains draw well to this | 
day, and we think will last full 20 years. Of part | 


of this land, we made a very fine garden, which 
produces well all sorts of vegetables, fruits, and 
vines, usually grown. 
A FARMER’S EDUCATION. 
We bespeak an attentive perusal for the admi- 
rable article which follows. It treats upon a sub- 
ject of vital importance to the republic, and one 


which, to our disgrace, has hitherto been almost | 


entirely neglected. Other nations are now taking 
effective measures for the scientific agricultural 
education of their people, and shall we look on 
supine and inert? By the introduction of a supe- 
rior system of agriculture, England calculates 
within ten years of becoming an exporter of wheat! 
We must advance in an equal step with the na- 
tions abroad, or we shall soon become, notwith- 
standing our boasted independence, their mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; for their 
superior enlightened minds, directing matter, 
would soon outrival and finally overwhelm us. 


Mount Vernon, Jan. 31st, 1844. 


“Practical farmers require the simplest and | 


most elementary statements.” ‘This is an extract 
from the preface of Productive Farming, a work 
lately compiled by Joseph A. Smith, with praise- 
worthy motives, and designed “ to present the sci- 
entific aud technical writings of the principal agri- 
cultural writers of the present day, to the industri- 
ous farmer in a form less repulsive, because less 
learned, and consequently more generally intelli- 
gible.” Such is the avowed object of the work, 
and mortifying as is the fact, nevertheless, “ ’tis 
true, and pity "Us, "tis true.” 

That men, born and educated on this continent, 
men of mature judgment, and, taken as a class, 
of greater intelligence than the like class in any 
other country, and enjoying more political rights 
than any similar class in the world, should, in lit- 
erature solely applicable to their own particular 
calliny, be thus placed on a footing with children, 
and be compelled toadmit the justice of so placing 
them, indicates most conclusively the existence of 
error iu sume part of our social organization re- 


| quiringaremedy. These reflections have frequent- 
ly pressed themselves on my mind, and while I 
must admit the truth of Mr. Smith’s assertion, and 
would most unwillingly impute any other object 
to him than that avowed in his compilation, I am 
clearly of opinion that he has not adopted the right 
method of serving the farmers, and of curing the 
acknowledged evil. 

The scientific works of learned men must not 
‘be abridged and brought down to the intellect of 
‘the industrious farmer; but the intellect of the in- 





, dustrious farmer must be e/evated and brought up 
to the easy comprehension of scientilic works. A 
/ work on agriculture, because containing scientific 
terms, must not be as repu/sive to a farmer as a 
| spider, a caterpillar, or other insect, to a delicate 
lady. I trust Mr. Smith will be fully compensa- 
ted for his labor by the sale of his work, for he 
deserves it; but with all due deference to his bet- 
ter judgment, and without disparagement to the 
work or its author, I maintain that he has mista- 
ken the remedy, and the only one proper to be 
adopted in this country. Both the cause and the 
remedy are clearly pointed out in the first sentence 
of your article, page 2 of current volume. ‘‘ The 
present system of educating the rural population 
of the country ts not what it ought to be.” To 
this point must the public attention be directed— 
(a reformation in the kind of instruction given in 
the district schools throughout the state is abso- 
lutely necessary. Let the primary acquirements 
and learning received through those schools be of 
the proper kind, and we shall soon see that the 
intellect of the “ industrious farmer” is as capable 
of high cultivation and improvement as the noble 
farms and the most fertile soils of our country. 
| Let them acquire in their childhood what will be 
| serviceable in manhood. 

| Through the district schools the farmers are 
‘furnished with the sure and easy means of correct- 
| ing this ignorance—now ripened into a proverb, 
_and in doing so, will re-establish the dignity of 
| theor occupation. In place of inspectors and com- 
| missioners of common schools, there is now chosen 
| 





in each town, a town superintendent, who has the 
entire control over all the teachers to be employed, 
/and of all the beoks to be used in those schools. 
The farmers have the choosing of all those town 
superintendents. Let them bear this in mind. 
They are the electors, and can make their own 
selection of efficient officers, and let not politzcs or 
party feelings pollute those selections; let them 
he sanctified by the righteous and single purpose 
of selecting such men, and such only, as will with 
cheerfulness and ability attend to those duties. 
Duties full as responsible and important, when 
justly appreciated, as those discharged by the gov- 
ernor, chancellor, judges, or other officers adimin- 
istering the various duties of civil government. 
The youthful mind is committed to their charge. 
|The future usefulness of our young and growing 
population throughout the country depend on them 
to be formed and moulded as those superintendents 
may direct. 

A want of proper knowledge on the subject mat- 
'ters of their avocation, is in reality the cause of 
| the seeming want of respectability in a farmer’s 
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book used for the purpose, well and correctly an- 
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life. Ignorance seems to have gone hand in hand | 


with the cultivation of the soil. The generality 
of mankind hold the opinion, that to be a farmer | 
requires little or no knowledge, and frequently, | 
when all other things fail, a farmer’s life is taken 
up asa last resource. Is a youth stupid at his 
books? What is the remedy? Why, make a 
farmer of him. Who has not heard of this pana- 
cea for dullness and stupidity? A youth once 
destined fur a farmer is destined to a life of ¢gnor- 
ance. Bodily labor is considered as incompatible 
with all mental acquirements. This is the dark 
cloud which has overshadowed a profession of all 
others the most honorable. It is this dark cloud 
which the town superintendents can and must dis- 
pel. The light of science must be allowed to 
dawn upon the farmer’s intellect. As the rising 
sun is justly held the grandest object of the visible 
world, so another sun, second only to that noble 
orb, must shine upon and illumine the youthful 
intellect of those destined to cultivate the soil. 
This sun must take its rise in our district and 
common schools, under the guidance and influence 
of the town superintendents. Whothen can deny 
the importance and responsibility of those duties, 
and that they should be performed by men duly 
impressed with such responsibility ? The laws 
and regulations of civil society as they here exist, 
are in general well adapted to protect the rights 
and secure all proper enjoyments to the great mass 
of our population, and a failure in this respect is 
entirely owing to the people themselves, who, in- 
flamed by party feelings, do not elect the best men 
to discharge the duties required by the laws. En- 
trust to a farmer the duties of a sailor, to a sailor 
the work of a manufacturer, to a lawyer the work 
of a farmer, to a rogue the duties of a clergyman, 
and what would be the condition of commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture, and religion? Apply 
this rule to the present education of farmers. 
Neither the teachers nor the bvoks employed tor 
the purpose are of the right kind. There are not 
now in existence proper primary or elementary 
class-books for the instruction of those destined to 
be farmers. 
Go into all or any of those district schools and 
examine a class in geography or astronomy, and 
ou will find almost every question in the class- 


} 
} 


swered, and the boys are in fact good geographers 
and astronomers. This is all right, and it is 
knowledge they should have; but ask them to 
name the bones composing the different parts of 
the head, body, or foot of a horse, a cow, or any 
other animal, how would both teacher and scholar 
stare at you? Neither politeness nor fear could 
restrain them from laughing at one they would 
consider as little better than a fool or madman. 
And why is this? Simply because no such mat- 
ters are taught or ever mentioned in the school. 
Whatis geography? The anatomy of the earth. 
What is astronomy ¢ The anatomy of the heav- 
ens. These are both taucht and well learned ; 
and yet the anatomy of the human body, or of ani- 
mals, is never thought of. All pertaining to this 
and the ordinary terms used by men of science 
when writing on this and other subjects essential 





to a farmer’s education, are never taught nor heard 
of in the schools. The terms in anatomy, the 
names and uses of the several bones and mus- 
cles; the terms in geology, agricultural chemistry, 


/and mechanical philosophy, &c., can as easily be 


learned by boys as the various divisions of the 
earth and heavens, and the names of the different 
countries and rivers on the globe. 

The words promontory, isthmus, meridian, equa- 
tor, &e., in geography, the words Aries, Pleiades, 
Ursa Major, &c., in astronomy, are not more easily 
learned or comprehended by children, than the 
words vertebra, flexors, pastera, stifle, molars, 
&c., would be in anatomy; or the words oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrates, sulphates, &c., in chemistry, 
or the terms granite, hornblend, feldspar, quartz, 
&c., in geology. The New York society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge have, I believe, ex- 
amined and recommended several text-books for 
the use of the common schools, but none of them 
as far as I have seen, are of thecharacter I should 
consider quite as requisite for the elementary edu- 
cation of the young farmer. If proper text-books on 
those subjects were compiled for the use of district 
schools, as they have been in geography, history, 
and astronomy, by question and answer, young 
people would soon become familiar with the tech- 
nical words of science, which, being well under- 
stood, would then cease to be considered repulsive. 
Scientific words as they are now considered would 
become words of every-day use. Pedantry would 
cease to exist, and things would be known and 
called by their scientific names as readily as they 
are now by others. I must not here be under- 
stood as disparaging a knowledge of either history, 
geography, arithmetic, or astronomy—far from it. 
[ consider all this knowledge as absolutely neces- 
sary; but I believe that with proper text-bvoks, 
there is ample time to acquire a sufficient elemen- 
tary knowledge of all those. But even were there 
not, I consider the entire exclusion of the other 
branches I have named as fundamentally wrong. 
I would sacrifice some knowledge in astronomy if 
it were replaced by equal knowledge in geology, 
chemistry, agriculture, or anatomy-—so of history 
and of geography, and mathematics. Neither 
would I require young boys to learn by heart 
whole pages of the speeches of Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, or other great orators, and keep them ut- 
terly ignorant of the elements and technical terms 
of those sciences by which they are to acquire 
their future support and respectability. I would 
not educate as great orators and statesmen, boys 
who in after life are to become practical farmers. 
It is true the vanity of parents may be gratified 
when listening to their young Ciceros, Demos- 
thenes, Pitts, Websters, &c., and their ambitious 
fancy may give such shape and reality to their 
future man. Gazing into futurity, they may, by 
anticipation, delight on their destined ornament to 
some of the learned professions. But without dis- 
turbing those hallowed and pleasing aspirations of 
a parent, I would simply say, elevate the farmer’s 
knowledge to be equal to that required in other 
professions, and all a parent’s hope may then be 
realized in a farmer’s son, well learned in his pro- 
fession. 
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There is no denying the fact, that to most of 
the farmers of the present day, words of science 
are “repulsive.” They are not understood by 
them, and although they have a desire, as occasion 
permits, to read for pleasure and instruction, it is 
irksome, and indeed impossible, to turn this pas- 
time into hard and severe study. They can derive 
no pleasure from reading in ignorance, not com- 
prehending the technical terms of their subject, or 
in spending most of the time which they can de- 
vote to reading, in hunting out the meaning of 
words. Hence it is, that not only dooks of science, 
but men of science are avoided by the farmers. 
They receive no pleasure when brought in con- 
tact with either. Thus they are induced to avoid 
them, and thus as a matter cf choice, not necess!ty, 
they take a lower rank in society than the true 
dignity of their occupation requires. 

I trust enough has been said to demonstrate the 
true cause of the present situation of farmers, and 
that they have the remedy in their own hands. 1 
will now point out a practical mode of applying 
this remedy, which in less than fifteen years, (and 
this in the life of a community is a short period,) 
will create a classvf industrious farmers, for whom 
it will not be necessary to abridge the works of 
scientific writers on agriculture, and to present 
their works ina form less repulsive, because less 
learned, and consequently, more generally intel- 
ligthle. 

As that which is everybody’s business becomes 
nobody's, I will take the liberty of designating an 
institution under whose direction the work of re- 
form should be commenced. In making this se- 
lection, I do not intend to reflect upon, or under- 
rate the utility of others. I name the American 
Iustituiz, because if its objects are to promote na- 
tional greatness, it will never have a better oppor- 
tunity. Jt is an institution fast growing into im- 
portance if properly directed. It is now conducted 
by mea of comparative leisure and much experi- 
ence. It has received much public patronage, and 
can not with reason object to incurring the slight 
expense required for the purposes I mention. Let 
then the American Institute, through their com- 
mittee on agriculture, or a committee of the Farm- 
ers’ Club, or a cormmittee from the New York 
State Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
ascertain from the superintendent of common 
schovis, the names of all the town superintendents 
in the state, and their places of residence. Ad- 
dress a printed communication to each of these, 
setting furth the object in view, get from them as- 
surances that they will cause to be introduced and 
used in all their district schools, such text-books on 
agriculture, geology, chemistry, anatomy of ani- 
mals, &c., as shall be recommended to them by 
the Institute, and also the number of such books 
required in each school, and in the district libraries. 
Let them also open a correspondence with all the 
county agticuliural societies, &c, to aid in making 
up a suitable reward ur premium to be offered for 
the best text-bouks. 

When this is done, let the same committee ad- 
vertise fur the best elementary text-books on thuse 
subjects, to be selected fur approval at such time, 





advisable ; stating also the probable number of 
such approved books that will be required, and 
the premium or reward to be given, and I am 
satisfied that the certainty of remuneration to 
arise from said premium, and from so large, expe- 
ditious, and certain a sale of such approved text- 
books, would command the talents of competent 
men, and that geology, anatomy, agriculture, and 
chemistry, adapted to the use of common schools, 
would occupy the talents of many an Uncle Philip, 
Peter Parley, Mitchell, Davies, &c. 

Let whatever committees may be appointed to 
examine and approve of those text-books, be men 
of science in each department, who will carefully 
and honestly discharge their duty; let no undue 
influence be brought to bear in procuring recom- 
mendations of books ; let the town superintendents 
employ competent teachers, (a duty not sufficient- 
ly estimated at present,) and let the class-books so 
recommended and approved of, be thus introduced 
and used in all our common schools. Such an or- 
ganized and simultaneous movement in this state 
must inevitably spread through and be adopted in 
other states, and as I before said, in ten or fifteen 
years from this time, the compilation of Joseph A. 
Smith may be required in other countries, but in 
this, will be of little use. 

Tuomas Appis Emmet. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 


Som.—The hard gravelly soil of the eastern 
states, the sandy soil of New Jersey, the clay soil 
of Pennsylvania, and the rich alluvial bottoms of 
the west, all produce an abundance of the differ- 
ent varieties of fruit when proper attention is giv- 
en to the trees. Mr. Phinney, of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, has ditched and drained one of his 
swamps, and has now on it a luxuriant orchard of 
apples-trees. The great point is to have a dry 
sow. If it is not sufficiently rich, make it so; no 
man should expect to have fine crops of anything 
unless his soil is rich. 

Settine out ‘Trees.—If by exposure the roots 
have become dry, immerse them in water for 20 
or 30 hours previous tosetting them out. Prepare 
a compost as follows: ‘Take 3 bushels of rich soil, 
or 3 bushels of swamp muck would be better, 1 
bushel night soil, 1 bushel fine charcoal, (if char- 
coal is plenty 3 to 4 bushels is to be preferred,) 1 
bushel slaked lime, 1 bushel of unleached, or 2 
bushels of leached wood ashes, and 1 peck of salt. 
Mix the above well together. 

Dig the holes 3ft-wide,2 feet deep, keeping the 
top soil by itself, fill in a portion of the bottom soil 
until nearly ready for the tree, then fill in half a 
bushel of the compost and set in the tree, spread- 
ing out the roots to their natural position, and fill 
in the top soil, gently shaking the tree two or three 
times to settle the soil around the roots. The tree 
should be set the same depth in the orchard, that 
it stood in the nursery. Leave the soil a little hol- 
lowing about the tree to catch and retain the rain- 
water. Put around each tree half a peck of fine 
charcoal, and half a’ peck of slaked lime. With 
these precautions, neither peach nor any other 


place, and iu such manner, as may be deemed most | fruit-trees will be infested with wormsat the roots, 
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provided they have suitable after-culture. For 
many of the above suggestions the writer is ine 
debted to R. L. Pell, Esq., of Pelham, Ulster Co., 
New York. 

Cuxrure or OrcHarDs.—The soil around the 
trees should be kept loose, either by spading, dig- 
ging with a mattock, or by plowing. If a crop is 
put in the orchard, nothing should be planted or 
sowed within five feet of the trees, as the nourish- 
ment taken up by the crop is so much taken from 
the growth of the trees. After the lime and char- 
coal has laid around the trees one year, spread it 
around the trees in a circle of ten feet in diameter. 
This should be done in the spring, when the soil 
is cultivated, and a fresh supply of lime and char- 
coal applied. 

When the trees have been set out three or four 
years, the soil should be enriched with a compost 
of manure, swamp-muck, and ashes. Early every 
spring the trunks of the trees should be washed 
with strong ley, strong svap-suds, or thin soft soap. 
Apply either of these with a whitewash brush as 
high as a man can reach. When the trees grow 
rapidly, their growth will be increased by slitting 
the outer bark the whole length from the ground 
up to the limbs. ‘This gives the trees room to ex- 
pand. As soon as the trees blossom, throw over 
them lime perfectly slaked—this should be done 
while the dew is on. 

TorENDER OLD AND BARREN Orcuarps THRIFTY 
AND Propuctive.—Early in the spring plow the 
entire orchard and enrich with a compost of ma- 
nure, swamp muck, lime, and chip manure. Scrape 
off all the old bark with a deck scraper, or a hoe, 
ground sharp. Apply half a bushel slaked lime, 
and the same of fine charcoal, around each tree. 
Apply then soft soap or strong soap-suds on the 
trunks and limbs as high as a man can reach. 
While the trees are in full bloom, throw over them 
a good supply of fine slaked lime. 

To Destroy CaTerPiLLars.—As soon as the 
nests can be seen, procure some pure spirits of 
ammonia, tie a small piece of sponge to a pole 
that is long enough to reach the highest nests, fill 
the sponge with ammonia, and once filling will be 
sufficient to rub off and destroy from thirty to forty 
nests. 

B. G. BosweEtt. 


Philadelphia, February, 1814. 





GEORGIA LANDS AND AGRICULTURE. 


I was struck with a communication in a former 
number of your paper, apprizing your readers that 
farmers from the middle states were turning their 
attention to the lands in Virginia. I have often 
wondered why all the immigration from those 
states should tend westward. It can not be that 
such a cold, not to say wild region, is more desi- 
rable than our genial clime. 1 can think of but 
two causes to deter the immigrant from our sunny 
clime, and they are imaginary. I understand that 
northern people suppose we are much exposed to 
fever and ague. From all I can learn, there is 
much more of it in the west than the south. ‘Some 
parts of the southern country, it is true, suffer from 





diseases engendered by miasma ; but others, and 
the larger portion, (I speak of Georgia,) areas free 
from them as any section of the Union. Middle 
and upper Georgia is, I presume, as healthy a re- 
gion as you will find in the world. The lower 
part, comprehending the pine land, is nearly a 
level plain. The growth is almost exclusively 
long-leaf pine, and, except on the streayis, the 
soil is generally a sandy barren. This region exe 
tends trom the Atlantic 150 or 200 miles, then 
comes the middle region, which is undulating, 
well watered, and timbered with oak, hickory, 
&c. This section extends from the pine land to 
the mountains, and is about 100 or 150 miles wide. 
Then comes the northern or mountain portion of 
the state, where all the northern fruits and vege- 
tables grow in great perfection. 

But to return to the middle region, with which 
I have to do. This is the great cotton portion, 
and when new, much sickness was occasioned by 
killing thousands of acres of heavy timber, in pre- 
paring the land for cultivation. That portion of 
country lying between the Oconee, I may say even 
the Ocmulgee, and the Savannah rivers, is now 
called “the old part of Georgia.” Much of it, 
particularly on the Savannah river, was settled 
soon after the revolution, and some of it, as Wilkes, 
Columbia, &c., during that period. There is now 
but litule new land cleared, and the consequence 
is, that fever is hardly ever found except occasion- 
ally on the water courses. Many northern people 
live and die here without ever having had a chill 
or bilious fever. Consumption, and those diseases 
occasioned by cold, are alrnost unknown. I believe 
my own family is a fair specimen of the health of 
the country in which I live. Ihave been house- 
keeping ten years, have had a family numbering 
from 20 to 60, and have only had one bilious case 
during the time, and that wasa light case of chills 
following the Tyler grippe last fall. 

I presume the other reason why many of your 
people are deterred from our country, is on account 
of the institution of slavery. ‘That may be avoid- 
ed by owning none—for thousands live in the midst 
of them without owning one, and I have never 
heard the first man complain that the black popu- 
lation was the least in his way. But the objec- 
tion, if such it be, may be obviated by selecting a 
county where the population is white. By refer- 
ence to the census, you will perceive that some 
counties have no more than many counties in New 
York have of free negroes. 

The advantages of Georgia are many and stri- 
king. Thousands of stock have lived throughout 
the winter without feeding. It is a very common 
occurrence for hogs to run wild, and live for years 
on the mast to be found inthe woods. Now hun- 
dreds, nay thousands of bushels of acorns might 
be gathered on the creeks. Our green crops are 
kept all winter, without being removed. My cab- 
bages and ruta baga are now standing in my gar- 
den, green and growing. Beets need not be re- 
moved until you wish them to feed. Potatoes 
will lie in the ground all winter, and grow off 
finely in the spring. Most of the northern fruits 
grow well with us; besides which, we have the 
fig, and might have many other tropical fruits in 
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great abundance. Only a few of the grapes grow 
well. The blue grass, I believe if planted in rich 
land, would do well. It is now green and flour- 
ishing in my yard, affording good grazing. The 
rich, low grounds, which are but little used, will 
grow it most luxuriantly. 

But what will be most interesting to your agri- 
cultural readers, is, that we have land in great 
abundance, and at very low prices. Our planters 


have had land so plenty, that they have usually | 


found it most convenient to cut down the forest, 
cultivate the land, unul too much exhausied to 


make heavy crops, and then desert it for a new! 


county. The consequence is, that no attention 
has been turned to manuring, or any other im- 
provement. When one of these plantations has 
been ‘“* worn out,” as it is called, it is sold to an 
adjoining planter for a very low price, say from 
one to five dollars per acre; consequently, one 
man will often become the owner of thousands of 
acres, with one tenth or one twentieth in cultiva- 
tion. The old lands are suffered to remain uncul- 
tivated and unfenced, when they grow up in pines, 
briers, and finally the original forest growth of 
the country ; these are again cleared and put un- 
der cultivation. ‘This process has been repeated 
more than once, on the same piece of land, with 
success. It is interesting to perceive how rapidly, 
I might say sagaciously, nature will renovate the 
earth when turued over to her fostering care. On 
these deserted plantations are always to be found 
small lots, containing from 10 to 100, and some- 
times several! hundred acres of woods. 

A small farmer may always buy an abundance 
of good land fur cultivation, by taking the old 
land for nothing. Several hundreds of acres are 
ofien sold for a doliar, or less peracre. The usual 
rule is to sell the wood land for what it may be 
thought to be worth, and give to the purchaser the 
old land and houses for nothing. 

Perhaps I could not give your readers a better 
idea of the state of real property, in the old part 
of Georgia, than by an account of a trade made 
a few weeks ago by a gentleman in this vicinity. 
He purchased a tract of land containing 1,060 or 
1,200 acres, very desirably located, having 320 acres 
in woods. He gave $10 per acre fur the wood 
land, and nothing for the balance. 

Qa it there are 50 or 60 acres of low grounds 
that will bring 40 or 50 bushels of corn to the 
acre. The balance of the wood land will produce 
25 to 39 bushels of corn, and 1,600 to 1,200 Ibs. of 
seed cotton to theacre. A favorable year it would 
average a light bag of cottun per acre, the bag 
weighiug 300 to 350 Ibs. The wood land is well 
umbered with oak, hickory, poplar, walnut, &c. 
The old land, most of it grown in pine, would pro- 
duce near half as much as the wood land. With 
manure, and the care given to Jand in countries 
where it is scarce, it might soon be made to dou- 
ble and treble the products above supposed. Our 
svil has a fine retentive clay foundation ; some of 
it covered with a gray, and some with a strong 
mulatto loam. 


Our planters are beginning to bring their creek | sides. 








cess. The soil from the upland has been washed 
on them, until they are as fertile, it would seem, 
as any soil in the world. Planters have so long 
had an abundance of fresh upland to cultivate, that 
they would not risk the destruction of their crops 
by inundation. But by proper draining, straighten- 
ing, and clearing the channels, this can often be 
prevented; and experience has shown that corn 
is seldom injured by an inundation. The streams 
being small, the water passes off in a few hours, 
or days at farthest. 

We are now beginning to learn that old land, 
manured, is the surest soil for cotton. There ts 
no end to the materials for manure. ‘The swamp 
deposites, as rich as vegetable deposite can be, 
are inexhaustible. During summer the pasturage 
on old lands and woods, not under fence, will sup- 
port any number of cattle that one may choose to 
turn upon them. We usually stop feeding early 
in April. When our corn is gathered in the fall, 
it affords abundant pasturage until Christmas, and 
then we feed away the corn-shucks, or husks, till 
April. In this way our planters keep 50 to 100 
head of cattle, less or more, according to their 
wealth. And yet, there are men who keep 100 
hea: of cattle, 20 horses, 200 to 300 hogs, sheep, 
&e., who do not make 50 wagon loads of manure 
during the year. A farmer who understands ma- 
king manure would be a blessing to any neighbor- 
hood in which he might seitle. 

Though the old part of Georgia does not suit 
large planters accusiomed to the old habit of de- 
stroying the finest soil in the world, yet for mod- 
erate, or small farmers, or even large ones, dispo- 
sed to improve, I believe it to be the most desira- 
ble portion of the globe. For $1,000 or $1,500, a 
comfortable house and out-houses, garden, &c., 
may be had, with several hundred acres of land, 
out of which might be selected 30, 40, 50, perhaps 
100, or even more, acres of good wood land. Bes 


sides, out of the old land lots could be found of all 


sizes, say from 5 to 20 acres, of good level land, 
wanting nothing but a fair chance to become as 
fertile as may be desired. 

No attention has been given to ditching until 
lately, and in a few instances, which is sufficient 
to show that a wonderful revolution will be effect- 
ed in our agriculture by this means. The rich 
loam from the hills is deposited on the banks of 
creeks and branches, entirely susceptible of culti- 
vation, in almost every instance by judicious drain- 
ing. In thousands of places, a few acres may be 
had fit for cultivation without draining; but our 
people having been in the habit of plowing fields, 
varying from 10 to 100 acres in size, overlook 
these rich little nooks and corners, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as by removing to a new coun- 
try they can be indulged in their old ways. 

Where our land lies rolling, the soil is soon 
washed off by the heavy rains to which our cli- 
mate is much subject. Very little effort has been 
made to prevent this; and where land is cultiva- 
ted from year to year in corn or cotton, it is obvi- 
ous that the soil will soon be gone from the hill- 
Indeed, the temptation to make cotton is 


and river-buttoms into cultivation, with great suc- | so great, that our planters have generally been 
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willing to sacrifice their iands for quick returns. 
The late low price of cotton had somewhat arrest- 
ed this destructive system, but I fear it will return 
with the increased value of the great staple. 

The middle, and particularly the mountain por- 
tion of Georgia, has water-power sufficient, I pre- 
sume, to turn every manufactory in the United 
States. It may be had foralmostnothing. There 
are some 20 or 30 cotton factories in the state, 
which are said to be doing well. An English 
company, I learn, has purchased a shoal on the 
Savannah river, and several thousand acres of land 
adjoining for the purpose of appropriating the 
whole of this copious stream to manufacturing 
purposes. 

GARNcTT ANDREWS. 

Washington, Wilkes Co., Ga., Jan. 24th, 1844. 





THE ENGLISH OAK IN AMERICA. 


I NoTICE a communication in your February 
number, relative to the English Oak, (guercus ro- 
bur.) ‘That species was long since introduced by 
my grandfather, and a few years since we had 
10,000 of them from 6 to 10 feet high, and adver- 
tised them, specifying their character of holding 
their foliage late, and being a kind of sub-ever- 
green. The name of oak, however, is so familiar 
to every one, that there were few or no purchasers, 
and after presenting a score or two to our then 
townsman, Richard L. Franklin, Esq., and a few 
to other neighbors, the balance were consigned en 
masse to the brush heap. There are two spe- 
cies of European oak that are much preferable to 
the English oak, and for the same properties for 
which that is recommendable, as well as for others 
which that does not possess. One of these is the 
Turkey oak, (yuercus cerris,) the foliage of which 
is much hese cea, and remains green longer 
than the English oak. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful trees of the middle and south of Europe—in 
majesty equaling the most lofty ; leaves long and 
pinnatified, and its long oval acorns borne on long 
peduncles, presenting the appearance of small 
pipes. The other is the Tawzin oak, (quercus 
tawza,) a tree of humbler growth than the prece- 
ding, but perhaps surpassing it in the beauty of 
its foliage; the leaves very deeply lobed, and as 
persistant as that species. This has also the 
property of flourishing on the most sterile soils, 
and [ am inclined to think the Turkey oak will 
also do so. 

Wittram R. PRINcE. 

Prince’s Nursery, Flushing, Feb. 13th, 1844. 

N. B. Will your correspondent, S. 8., page 43 
of your February number, please to state what 
species of cherry his peach-trees are worked on ? 





PLASTER NEAR SALT WATER. 


I am no farmer, and make no pretensions to 
familiarity with agricultural chemistry ; but hay- 
ing tried plaster of Paris as a manure, and with 
much success, and seeing you are disposed to call 
the attention of your readers to the use of it on 
the seaboard, I place the following facts and rea- 
sonings at your disposal. 





My residence, with a few acres of land around 
it, is about half a mile in a direct line from the 
Sound, and fully open to the influence of winds 
from the east and southeast, charged with the 
moisture of the ocean. I came to New Rochelle 
in the summer of 1839, and found a piece of land 
which was at my service as a pasture, and a little 
farther from the salt water than my house, (say a 
quarter of a mile,) almost completely worn out. 
The grass and daisies it produced were so worth- 
less, that I gave them away to any one who would 
be at the trouble of carrying them off. Next 
spring I sowed plaster on it; and nothing else was 
used for manure. The cropof grass and red clover 
it produced struck the farmers who saw it with 
amazement. It was near a church, and a natural 
object of attention to a rural congregation, who 
knew it well. When the question was asked, 
‘* What manure has been used to resuscitate the 
land so wonderfully 2?” and the answer was “ Plas- 
ter, and nothing else,” some were sorely puzzled. 
The lot has been constantly used since, both for 
mowing and pasturage, and large crops obtained 
by the use of plaster, and nothing else. 

I have tried the same experiment on ground 
nearer the Sound, though there it has not been as 
clear a test of plaster alone; for stable manure 
was employed also. However, there where plas- 
ter was used most freely the red clover was thick- 


est. 
T. W. Cort. 
New Rochelle, Feb. 7th, 1844. 


ERRORS CORRECTED IN THE REPORT OF 
MR. PELL’S EXPERIMENTAL FARMING. 


See an account of Mr. Pell’s experimental farm- 
ing in the report of the proceedings of the New 
York Farmers’ Club, page 359, Vol. II., of the 
American Agriculturist, in which the Secretary of 
the Club wishes to make the following corrections 
of errors. . 


1. “That Mr. Pell sprinkled about a bushel of 
salt over every load of hay.” It should have been 
“over every alternate layer composing a ton.” 

2. “ That he had twenty thousand apple-trees 
in full bearing.” It should have been “ in bearing,” 
being eighteen years old. ‘The communication 
signed “ Dutchess County,” page 53 of the March 
No. of the current volume of the Albany Cultiva- 
tor, says “they plant apple-trees from 36 to 40 
feet apart, allowing 25 or 30 trees to the acre.” 
Mr. Pell’s trees are planted 19, 20, and 25 feet 
apart. Nineteen feet apart would allow each acre 
121 trees, 20 feet apart, 109 trees, &c., &e. 

‘The object in thus planting, was to obtain fruit 
ten or twelve years after they came into bearing, 
as fruit from young trees is usually found to be of 
superior quality. When they interfere with each 
other, the centre tree will be cut out, and they 
will then be 38, 40, and 50 feet apart. 

3. “That he employed a man from Vermont to 
engraft 10,000 apple-trees.” It should have been 
“400 apple-trees, (being 18 years old,) in which 
trees, 10,000 gralts were set.” 

4. “That out of the 20,000 grafts, few fail- 
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ed.” It should have been ‘that out of 10,000 
grafts, not more than ten per cent. failed.” 
H. Mees, Sec. of ie N. Y. Farmers’ Club. 


March 7th, 1544. 





Lime as Manxtre.—lIn answer to inquiries in your 
paper, Vol. III., page 71, relative to the price of lime 





by the quantity, I will furnish, delivered in New York, 
or in the vicinity, for the sum of 85 cents per cask, of | 
three bushels each, at any good landing-place where a | 
vesse] can safely go drawing 8 or 9 feet water. I! 
should be happy at any time to receive orders tor lime, | 
which will be promptir met. Wa. A. Norwoop. | 

Camden, Me., Marci Sth, 1844. | 


CHOICE FRUIT. 
A Farmer finds few things in life more difficult | 
and perplexing, than to make his selection of fruit | 
trees from a nursery containing several hundred ! 
varieties of fruit. ‘lo obviate this difficulty, I pro- | 
pose giving a list and short description of such as | 
will give satisfaction to purchasers. I give the 
name best known in capitals, but when there are 
several names for the same fruit, I give the syno- 
nyraes in italics. 





APPLES. 

Earty Harvest, Prince’s Yellow Harvest, July Pip- 
pin.—Fruit medium size; bright straw color; flavor 
finec—ripe in July and August. 

Earry Rep Juneatine, Red Margare!t, Strawberry. 
—Rather small: very rich and fine—ripe in August. 

Scemmer Queen. Larly Queen.—Fruit large and ob- 
long; striped with red on a yellow ground; high fla- 
vored and fine—ripe in August. 

Scmmer Prarmatn, Jmerican Summer Pearmain, | 
Early Summer Pearmain.—Too well known to need 
any description—ripe in August. 

Porter Arpte.—This is a new variety that origina- 
ted on the farm of Rev. S. Porter, Sherburn, Massa- 
ehusetts. Fruit large; oblong shape; skin bright yel- 
low, with a red blush—ripe in October, and commands 
the highest price in the Boston market. 

Fare Pipeix, Golden Pippin, Hollaul Pippin, Cob- 
bett’s Fall Pippin, Vandine.—Of all fall apples, this 
Stands at the head of the Jist. Fruit large and of a 
roundish oblong form; skin smooth and yellowish- 
green, tinged with orange; flesh tender, with rich 
juice—ripe in October, and keeps tll January and 
Fe brua ry. } 

Srex-no-Furtrure, Ramlo, or Romanite.—This fruit | 
is much cultivated about Philadelphia. Shape flat, re- | 
sembling the Vanderveere, but is a better fruit; skin 
pale yellow, streaked with red; flesh tender and spright- | 
ly during the fall—is both a fall and winter apple. 

Srraoatr, Slraut.—A fine fall apple, introduced by | 
the late Judge Buel, of Albany—ia use from Septem- | 
ber tou December. 

Esopus Sritzenpenc.—Fruit large and oval shape; 
color red, covered with light yellow spots; flesh of the 
finest flavor for dessert or couking, and keeps till Feb- 
ruary. 

Barowin, Ballwin Pippin.—In the Boston market 
this fruit has Jonz brought the highest prices. Color 


bright red, tinged with yellow; flesh juiey, rich, sweet, | 
aud most agreeable flavor—ripe in November, and 
keeps till March. 

SEELEY LOWwER.—A beautiful fruit lenge celebrated | 
about Philadelphia as their finest winter fruit—yipe 
in October, and keeps till March, 


Bive PeaRMAIN.—A well-known fruit about Boston. 
Large size; color red, covered with a blue bloom; 
flavor delicious, and keeps till January. 

Hvcsparpston NonrsucH.—A most popular new 
fruit lately brought out in Massachusetts, often com- 
manding $5 per barrel in the Boston market—ripe in 
November, keeps till February. 

Marpen’s BtusH.—One of the handsomest fruits in 
the country. Size large, roundish shape; skin pale 
greenish yellow, tinged with a blush; excellent for 
table use or cooking—ripe in Angust and September. 

Lapy Appte, Pomme d’.4pi.—Fruit small; of pale 
yellow color, deeply tinged with red on one side; flesh 
crisp and pleasant—ripe in November, and keeps till 
April. 

Monsraovs Pippin, Gloria Mundi, Or Apple.—Fruit 
of enormous size, sometimes weighing 28 ounces; ofa 
pale yellowish green color; sprightly flavor—ripe in 
October, and keeps till January. 

Newron Piprin.—Of this most valuable apple 
there are two varieties, the yellow and the green; no 
difference in quality; keeps till May, and retains its 
flavor—the most valuable variety for shipping to Eu- 
rope. 

RuopveE Istanp Greentrnc.—Fruitlarge ; skin green- 
ish yellow; flesh slightly acid andof fine flavor ; keeps 
from November till April. 

Roxscury Russet, Boston Russet, New Englund Rus- 
set. —Has been long known about Boston ; size medium ; 
fine yellow russect color; flesh rich, juicy, sub-acid ; 
and keeps till June. 

Swaar Aprir.—A celebrated winter fruit in some 
part of New York ; of fine flavor; skin greenish yellow, 
tinged with a blush—keeps till March. 

Wixe Appi, Hay’s Winter, Large Winter Red, 
Fine Winter.—A beautiful fruit highly esteemed in the 
Philadelphia market—keeps till February, 

Ho_iow-cor& Pippin.—aA new variety raised in Jef- 
ferson county, Ohio. It resembles the yellow Newton 
pippin in its fine flavor—keeps till April and May. 

Onto PeEArMAIN.—A new and beautiful variety in 
Ohio; good size; striped red and yellow; quality ex- 
cellent—keeps till May. 

Harrison ann Cameretp.—Both long raised in the 
neizhborhood of Newark, New Jersey, and HuaGu’s 
VireintA Cran, much cultivated in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, are decidedly the most valuable varieties for ci- 
der to be found in the country. 

In the west and other portions of our widely-extend- 
ed country, many new varieties of choice apples are 
constantly cuming into use. The above are varieties 
found at most of the nurseries in the eastern states, 


PEACHES. 


The following varieties of peaches are those 
principally cultivated by the peach-growers of 
New Jersey and Delaware for the markets of Phil- 
adelphia and New York. They furnish a succese 
sion of fruit for ten or twelve weeks. 


Troti’s Farry Rep.—The finest of all early peach- 
es—ripe in August. 

Rep Cirex Rarerive.—One of the best peaches 
cultivated jn the country; size large; flesh rich, juicy, 
and delicious—ripe in September. 

Karty Yorn, Early Red Rareripe, Early York 
Rureripe.—Size medium; color rich red; flesh juicy, 


i rich, and luseious—ripe carly in August. 


Morsis Rep, Gross Mignoune.—Fruit large; skin 


greenish yellow, with a blush; flesh melting and deli- 
| cious—ripe in September. 
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Morris Wuite, White Rareripe, Lady Ann Siew- 
art.—Fruit large; form rather oval; skin yellowish 
white; flesh white, rich, juicy, and sweet—ripe. in 
September. 

Yettow Rarerirr, Yellow and Red Rareripe, Large 
Yellow Nutmeg.—Skin yellow and red; flesh firm, 
rich, and delicious—ripe in August and September. 

Larce Wuite Rarerire.—As its name denotes, a 
large white fruit—ripe last of September. 

Rep Cueek Metacaton.—Fruit large; form oval; 
skin yellow, with red cheek; flesh rich, mellow, juicy, 
and luscions—ripe in September. 

O_pmixon FreEEesTrone.—Fruit large; skin white, 
with a blush; flesh juicy, melting, rich, and luscious— 
ripe in August. 

Smock’s I'REESTONE.—Some specimens of this fruit 
have measured 12 inches in circumference ; shape ob- 
long; skin yellow and dark red; flesh yellow, rich, 
melting, and delicious—ripe in October. 

Rreve’s LATE YELLow I'REESTONE.—A new varie- 
ty, highly prized in the Philadelphia market—ripe in 
September. 

FreEsTONE HeEATH.—Fruit large, oblong, and beau- 
tiful; color yellowish green, crimson next the sun; 
flesh rich, juicy, and vinous—ripe in September and 
October. 

Later Heatu Crwnc.—Fruit very large; oval form ; 
skin downy, nearly all white; flesh rich and high fla- 
vored, tender, and jnicy—ripe in October. 

Otpmrxon Crinc.—This is considered the finest of 
all cling-stones ; skin yellow, with a bright red cheek ; 
flesh rich, juicy, sweet, and high flavored—ripe in 
September. 

Lemon Cine, Kennedy’s Carolina, Pineapple Cling- 
stone.—Size large; shape oval; skin yellow, with a 
blush; flesh firm and rich; some have weighed 12 
ounces each—ripe in September. 

Ropman’s Cuinc.—Size large; of a pale yellow 
color, with a blush on one side; flesh juicy, vinous, 
and delicious—ripe last of September. 

EASTBURN’s Cuotce.—A new and valuable varicty ; 
fruit large and nearly round; skin pale yellow, with a 
red blush; flesh yellowish white; juice pleasant and 
sprightly—ripe in October. 

TrprpEcANor.—A new and splendid variety which 
takes the first rank at the Pennsylvania horticultural 
exhibitions. Size large; color beautiful yellow witha 
red blush; flesh yellow, firm, and juicy—ripe in Oc- 
tober. 

Cotumsia.—Fruit medium size; skin rough and 
thin; color dull red; flesh yellow and fibrous, similar 
to a pineapple, juicy, and rich—ripe in September. 

Crawrorpn’s Late Metacatron.—Fruit very large 
and round; skin yellow and red; flesh yellow, juicy, 
and sweet, with an agreeable acidity—ripe in Septem- 
ber and October. 

Many of the above peaches are cultivated in differ- 
ent sections of the country under different names. 
There are also many new Seedling varieties in different 
parts of the country of excellent quality, but are not 
known out of their immediate vicinity. It is to be 
hoped that the general interchange of scions lately es- 
tablished by the American Institute will assist to bring 
into notice the choice varieties of fruit from distant 
portions of the Union. 


PEARS. 


When some of our nurserymen offer from three 
to four hundred varieties of pear-trees, it must, to 
a new beginner, and one entirely unacquainted 
with the different varieties of fruit, be a most diffi- 





cult undertaking to make a selection. The pres- 
ent object is to give a list of such as will bring a 
succession of fruit, and are well known varieties. 

BevurrE p’AMANLIS.—Size large; color green, 
changing to yellow, with a blush; flesh melting, juicy, 
and excellent—ripe in August and September. 

Bioopcoop.—A large fruit, of a dull yellow color, 
covered with dark russet spots; quality excellent—ripe 
in August. 

CRAWForD.—Size medium ; skin light yellow; flesh 
tender, juicy, and good—ripe in August. 

Derarporn’s SEEDLING.—Fruit medium size; skin 
smooth, thin, and green, with russet spots; flesh melt- 
ing and of fine flavor—ripe in August. 

JARGONELLE.—Fruit large; pale green color, a little 
marked with red; flesh melting, juicy, with a slight 
acid; rich and fine flavor—ripe in August; the tree a 
productive bearer. 

STEVEN’s GENESEE Prar.—A new American variety 
of large size; color mellow green; flesh white, juicy, 
and melting; flavor excellent—ripe in October. 

BartTLettT, William’s Bonchretien, Autumn Superb.— 
One of the most superb varieties; color tinged with 
red; flesh very melting and delicate; juice perfumed, 
sweet, and abundant—ripe early in September. 

Bette Lvucrative.—A_ beautiful Flemish fruit; 
skin yellow, with a slight blush; flesh melting and 
juicy—ripe in October. 

BLeEKER’s Meapow, Large Seckle.—Skin yellow, 
tinged with dull red; flesh melting, juicy, and delicious 
—ripe in November, and keeps till January. 

Brown Beurre.—Fruit large ; greenish yellow and 
dark red color; flesh melting, buttery, and excellent— 
ripe in October and November. 

Cusuine.—Skin light yellow, mottled with dull red 
on one side; flesh melting, white, and sprightly—ripe 
in September and October. 

Drix.—Large yellow fruit, with a blush; flesh melt- 
ing and excellent—ripe in October. 

Harvarp.—Fruit of good size; skinrussetty yellow, 
tinged with red; flesh juicy, melting, and excellent— 
ripe in September and October. 

Marre Lovuise.—A splendid fruit; skin yellowish- 
green and cinnamon-colored russet; flesh melting and 
rich—ripe in October and November. 

SecKLE.—This is considered by many the finest va- 
riety in this country ; color from yellowish to brownish 
russet, red next the sun; flesh juicy, melting, spicy, 
and very superior flavor; tree an abundant bearer— 
ripe in September and October. 

VirGALiev, Butter Pear, in Pennsylvania, St. Mi- 
chael’s of Massachusetts, and has thirty other names 
in different parts of the world. Fruit middling size ; 
skin pale citron yellow, with cinnamon russet, speckled ; 
flesh white; juicy, buttery, and delicious—ripe in Sep. 
tember and October. 

Bevrre p’AREMBURG.—Fruit large; flesh rich, 
melting, juicy, and high flavored; and keeps till 
March—the tree a great bearer. 

Corumpra.—An excellent native fruit; size large ; 
fine yellow color, tinged with red; flesh rich, juicy, 
and excellent—ripe in November, and keeps till Janu- 
ary. 

Easter Brvurre.—Fruit large; color green, but 
yellow at maturity; flesh yellowish-white, buttery, 
and melting, and very high flavored—eatable in No- 
vember, and keeps till May. 

Pounp Prar.—Fruit very large, has weighed 33 
ounces; skin rough, covered with dull russet; excel- 
lent for baking or stewing in winter. 

Surpasse VirGALtev.—Fruit large and nearly- 
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round; skin yellow, with a light blush; flesh rich, 


| 
ars Ss ° . ' 
juicy, and delicious; tree an excellent bearer—ripe in 
{ 


October and November. 

Vicar oF WINKFIELD, Monsieur Le Curé.-—Fruit | 
large; skin russetty yellow; flesh rich. sweet, and ex- | 
cellent—in eating from December till February. 

There are many other valuable varieties, and those ; 
who wish for larger assortments, will find very full de- | 
scriptions of fine fruits in the last edition of Bridzeman’s | 
Young Gardener’s Assistant. 

CHERRIES. 

Downer’s Late Rep, Downer’s Farorite.—Fruit 
larze and round; color light red flesh firm and fine— 
ripe afier most other varieties are gone. 

Kentisn, Eurly Kentish, Long Sten, Montmorency.— 
Fruit round; skin red; flesh acid; juicy and abun- 
dant; fine for cooking—ripe in July. 

May Dexe, Early Duke, Holman’s Duke, June 
Duke.—Fruit roundish and grows in clusters; skin 
very dark red; flesh soft and juicy—ripe in June. 

American AmBeR, Early Amber, New Honey.— 
Fruit beautiful and of medium size; dark pink or am- 
ber color; flesh rich, sweet, and fine—ripe in June. 

American Heart, .4rden’s Waite Heart.—Color 
pale yellowish; flesh tender and palatable—ripe in 
June. 

Masninc’s Brack Bicarrrav.—A new variety 
from the nursery of the late R. Manning, of Sale, 
Massachusetts. Fruit large; flesh sweet and of pecu- 
liar fine flavor—ripe in July. 

YeELLow Spanisu, Graffiou, Imperial, White Orleans, 
Turkzy Bigarreau.—Fruit very large; heart-shaped ; 
amber colour, red next the sun; flesh firm, sweet, and 
fine flavored: one of the very best varieties; tree an 
abundant besrer—ripe iu July. 

Ox Heart, Harrison’s Heart, White Bigarreau.— 
Fruit large; heart-shaped; colour pale yellow and 
White, mottled with red; flesh white, firm, and well 
flavored—ripe in June. 

Brack Eacite.—A handsome variety; fruit of glo- 
bular form; skin dark purple; flesh tender, rich, and 
of fine flavor—ripe in July. 

Brack Tarrarian, Black Russian, Ronald’s Lurge 
Black Heart.—Large heart-shaped and of very superi- 
or quality; color dark shining purple or black; flesh 
firm, purple, and sweet; tree very productive—yvipe in 
June. 

E.xuorn, Black Ox-Heart, Large Black Bigarreau. 
—Fruit large and heart-shaped, an excellent variety 
for market—ripe second and third week in July. 

Knicut’s Earty Biacx.—Color rich, dark hue; 
flesh firm, juicy, and sweet—ripe in June. 

NapoLteon BiGArreAu.—One of the finest varieties; 
fruit white, with red spots; size large; flesh white, 
solid, and sweet—ripe in July. 

Wuire Bicarnseau.—One of the largest and finest 
varieties. Fruit heart-shaped; skin yellow, with a 
red check ; flesh firm and fine flavored—ripe in July. 

Late Wuire Hrantr.—Middle size; pleasant flavor ; 
valuable as a late varicty—ripe the last of August. 

Wuirr Tarrartan.—An elegant fruit; pale yellow, 
approaching to amber next the sun; fine flavor, and a 
good bearer—ripe in July. 








PLUMS. 

Amraeican YELiow Gacre.—Oval shape, bright yel- 

low color, equal to the green gage—ripe in August 
and September. 

Bincuam, Bingham’s Yellow Cling.—A justly cele- 

brated large, handsome variety; flesh rich and deli- 





cious—ripe in September. 


BLeeker’s GAGE.—A new and valuable variety ; 
skin dark yellow, with red spots—tripe in August. 

Cor’s Gotp=n Drop.—One of the finest and hand- 
somest plums in the country—ripe in September and 
October. 

Cotumpira.—New seedling variety; light purple 
color; the tree a great bearer—ripe in August, 

DowntneG’s Emeratp Drop.—Fruit handsome, of a 
green color; flesh firm and of delicious flavor. 

GerMAN Prune.—Valuable for drying; skin red 
and purple; flesh yellow with a slight acid—ripe in 
September. 

GouraTH.—Fruit large, sometimes weighing four 
ounces; flesh pale yellow, firin, and good flavor; the 
tree a great bearer—ripe in August. 

Green GAaGe.—Too well known to need descrip- 
tion; one of the most desirable varieties known—ripe 
in August. 

Hvu.ine’s Surpers.—Size large; skin greenish yel- 
low; flesh sweet and excellent—ripe in August. 

Lucoms’s Nonesuci.—Very large, resembles the 
green gage—ripe in August, and a great bearer. 

NecTARINE Prum.—rThe fruit beautiful; skin varies 
from red to crimson; flesh yellowish, of a mild, pleas- 
ant flavor—ripe early in August. 

Ocrover GAGe, Frost Gage.—A valuable native 
fruit—ripe in October, when most plums are out of 
season. 

Prince’s IMpertat GaGre.—Fruit of the finest quali- 
ty; skin yellow; flesh rich, and of excellent flavor— 
ripe in August. 

Birve Macnem Bonum.—Size large; color blue; 
flesh firm and excellent for preserves; tree an abun- 
dant bearer—ripe in September. 

Biur Gace, Purple Gauge.-—Medium size; skin 
purple, covered with a blooin; flesh rich and fine; tree 
a great bearer—ripe in August. 

Bormar’s WasuincTron.—Has weighed four ounces ; 
eolor greenish yellow, with crimson specks; flesh yel- 
low, firm, sweet, and dcelicious—ripe in September. 

Waiter Macxum Bonum, White Mogul, White 
Holland, Egg Plum, Yellow Magnum Bonum.—¥ ine 


; size; skin yellow, covered with white bloom; flesh 


yellow, rich, firin, and excellent for cooking or pre- 
serving—ripe in September. 

Rep MaGnum Bonum, Jed Imperial, Purple Egg.— 
Size large; deep red color, covered with blue bloom; 
flesh harsh and acid; exccllent for cooking and pre- 
serves—ripe in September. 

Prince’s ORANGE EGG.—A large beautiful orange- 
colored fruit; flavor rich—ripe in August. 


SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


Ar the beginning of this month attend to the plant- 
ing of cotton as directed in March. Continue its cul- 
ture as recommended by Dr. Philips in the American 
Agriculturist, Vol. II. 

Plant upland rice in drills about eighteen inches 
apart, or sow broadcast, and harrow in the seed as is 
directed for lowland riee. Cover the ground two ineh- 
es thick with old rice straw, in order to keep down 
grass and weeds, and to nourish the crop. Irrigation 
is unnecessary in the culture of this variety of rice. 
It will grow on poor sandy ridges, and also on wet 
Jands, Continue sowing lowland rice. 

Attend to the cane-fields, keep the carth loose and 
clear of weeds, 

Occasionally stir the earth around the tobacco plants, 
both with the hand and the hoe. At first, shave the 
surface, and after the plants increase in size, gradually 
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draw a slight bed toward them. Closely examine the 
plants every night and morning, and destroy the nu- 
merous worms which feed upon them. Tirst look for 
a small grub about the roots under ground, and after- 
ward a large ugly worm which feeds upon the leaf. 
There is also a small worm which attacks the buds of 
the plant, and if not killed, will prove a sure destruc- 
tion of its further growth. Another worm of a smaller 
size may be found within the two coats of the leaves, 
which feeds on the juices alone. All of this work can 
be done by boys and girls from ten to fourteen years 
of age. 

Prepare your ground for sweet potatoes by ridging 
up rows about four feet apart. Set ont your drawings 
similar to cabbages, eight or ten inches asunder in the 
ridges, as fast as they rise, and the season will permit. 
Some prefer large round hills four feet apart each way 
to drills. Hoe and plow your Irish potatoes and In- 
dian corn. Sow cabbage, savory, and cauliflower 
seeds for next winter, but let them remain in the nur- 
sery-bed until August. Sow carrots and parsneps. 
Plant young orange-trees and water them until they 
talkie root. 

You may now set out all kinds of evergreens success- 
fully. 

See Northern Calendar for June. 


NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


Tus is the month when the general plans of the 
husbandman should be laid out for the coming season. 
His farm should be plotted, and each field assigned its 
crop for the year. What manure is left in the barn- 
yard should be got out this month if possible. Plowing 
inay be done on all light sandy or gravelly soil, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. But on all clay soils, 
their exact condition should be observed, and if not 
previously plowed in the fall, as they always should be, 
they must be turned over only when they are compara- 
tively dry. Plowing when wet mixes the soil into a 
mortar, which subsequently bakes into large lumps, in 
which condition it remains through the summer, unless 
beaten in pieces at great trouble and expense. Deep 
plowing is too much overlooked. It should be the ob- 
ject of the farmer constantly to deepen his soil by cul- 
tivation, and in proportion as he enriches it, a small 
quantity of the subsoil shonld be brought up for iim- 
provement. By this means the roots of the plants will 
have greater resources for food, and before he is aware 
of it, his crops will be doubled by this system. The 
mowing fields should be put in order, by carrying off 
any surface water there may be upon them; and all 
the stones should be carefully collected and put into 
fences or used for making under drains, to convey the 
water from springs, or such as can not be otherwise 
carried away from stiff clay, or boggy lands, Spring 
wheat ought to be got into the ground early afler the 
snow leaves it. Oats and barley may follow. Corn 
for soiling may be sown broa‘least, or _ in drills. 
All early potatoes, and most of the early vegetables in 
the garden, may be planted. The garden should be 
particularly attended to. As much frequently may be 
raised on an acre of ground, for the support of the family 
in a garden, as from the best five acres of the farm. 
Plaster, with which any farmer who can use it to ad- 
vantage ought to be well supplied, may be sown in 
this and the following month. If is the cheapest manure 


he can apply, in connexion with other manures, and it 
ought to be used liberally, wherever it is found bene- 
ficial. Field peas. may now be sown, and if ground 
has a good exposure to the sun and is dry, some corn 





may be planted. The fences should be thoroughly 
staked up on every part of the farm, so as to prevent 
waste of time and crops from the inroads of unruly 
cattle. 

Animals shonld not be suffered to get into the fields 
before a good bite is afforded them, and they should at 
all times, but especially when first allowed to run on 
grass, be well supplied with salt, to correct the fre- 
quently too purgative effects of the fresh feed. Look 
particularly after the young things, and do not allow 
them to follow their dams into the fields till the ground 
becomes dry, warm, and firm. 

Sow hemp-seed the early part of this month where 
the climate will answer; for full particulars of its cul- 
tivation, see Vol. I. of the American Agriculturist. 
Sow tobacco-seed also, and the last part of the month 
plant castor beans. 

KircHEN GarpEN.—During this month, early cu- 
cumbers, melons, cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, &c., which have been brought forward to the 
hot-bed, should be transplanted into the open ground. 
Attend to the asparagus bed, if not prepared before, 
according to the directions of last month. All kinds 
of table vegetables and early root crops sow in the 
open ground. ‘Tomatoes, egg-plants, and peppers, that 
have been forwarded in pots, plant out the latter part 
of the month. Draw out the sweet potato sprouts and 
plant them. 

Fruit GARDEN AND OrcHArD.—All kinds of fruit 
and forest-trees, and shrubs, should be transplanted 
this month, before the leaf-buds shall have come out. 
All grafting and spring inoculating performed. Straw- 
berry beds dressed and cleaned. Currants, raspberry, 
and: gooseberries, that have not before received atten- 
tion, can now be pruned; the latter should’ be pruned 
to open heads for the admission of sun and air, be well 
manured about the roots, and the soil made loose and 
mellow with the spade; the roots of peach trees be ex- 
amined, and the worm cut out with a knife. Scions 
may be set the last of this month, and all the exposed 
wood should be carefully protected by wax. Several 
compositions may be used for this purpose, but perhaps 
as good a one as can be made consists of 3 parts of 
bees-wax, 3 parts rosin, and 1 part tallow, which is 
best secured by putting on bandages of new, strong 
cotton cloth. 

FLowerR GARDEN AND PLEASURE Grounps.—Bulbs 
that have not yet started ought now to have the earth 
about them stirred, to the depth of three or four inches. 
The borders of the flower-garden be made up, and per- 
ennial herbaceous plants transplanted. Seeds of an- 
nuals should not be sown until next month. Hedges 
and shrubs may be trimmed, and box-edging set out. 
Put in order the gravel-walks and pleasure-grounds, 
and, if necessary, give the lawn a top-dressing of ashes. 
Deciduous trees should be transplanted this month if 
not done before, and shrubbery for the door-yards and 
gardens. Too little attention is paid to these last in 
our country. Many a farmer will spend $50 a year to 
procure ribands, gauzes, and artificial flowers, for his 
wife and daughters, when one fifthof the money would 
furnish him ornamental grounds throughout the year. 
Fruit-trees are ornamental as well as useful, and are 
perhaps the most profitable use to which he can puta 
few acres. The choicest kinds of every species should 
be selected, for it costs but little more to raise the best 
kinds than the poorest, and they frequently produce 
him five times as much in value. A large hole should 
be dug for the reception of the roots, which should be 
filled with loose mould, and when the tree has a large 
top, some branches should be lopped, and the extremi- 
ties of the twigs cut off. 
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By the arrival of the steamship Caledonia, we are 
in receipt of our European journals to the 5th March. 

Marrets.—.4shes are steady, but little doing in 
them, holders anticipating an advance. Cofton, es- 
pecially of the low and middling grades, has fallen 3d. 
per ]b., and a very moderate business has been donein it; 
the spinners confining themselves to purchases for their 
immediate wants, only, the past month. The import into 
Liverpool, since the Ist January last, has been 200,000 
bales, against 207,000 at the same period last season. 
The stock on hand is estimated at 628,000 bales, 
against 441,000 same time last year; the stock of 
American is an increase of 175,000 bales. Flour and 
Wheat were rather more in demand, and at a slight ad- 
vance of prices. Beef, Pork, and Hains, in good re- 
quest, with an upward tendency; an extensive trade in 
these articles is anticipated. Lard is much depressed, 
and smaller shipments advised. Cdcese of the finer sorts, 
a light stock, and many inquirers. Oil-Cuke has a 
downward look. Naval Stores in fair demand. Rice, 
nochange. T'allow and Tobacco more active, and larger 
sales than were anticipated at this season. 

Money as abundant as usual, the bullion in the Bank 
of England still on the increase, being nearly £15,000,- 
000 (about $72,000,000.) 

American Stocks merely nominal, and little done in 
them the past month, except by speculators. 

Business generally is increasingly active, and all 
branches of trade are well employed; there seems to 
be no doubt that the present will be a prosperous year. 

The Annual Show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, will be held at Southampton on the 24th, 
25th, and 26th of July next. 

Beef for the English Market.—Not a circular do we 
receive, that dues nut emphatically point out the neces- 
sity of packing beef for the English market cut from 
HEAVY, WELL-FED CATTLE Of an IMPROVED BREED and 
as nearly as possible into 8 lb. pieces. Our stock-raisers 
would gain immensely if they would pay proper atten- 
tion to these facts. 

Increase of Stock of American Cotton.—By our late 
monthly cotton circular from Liverpool, we notice that 
the quantity of American cotton on hand, has increased 
175,000 bales this year, over that of any previous cor- 
responding season. This is a very important fact, and 
should be immediately made known to our planters; for 
if such an increase has taken place principally from 
the large crop of *42, notwithstanding the greatly di- 
minished one of *43, the south should be careful to con- 
tinue the system of supplying itself from its own re- 
sources, and put its surplus labor only into cotton and 
the other staple products usually exported. 

Mr. Colman’s Tour.—In a letter by the Caledonia, 
to his publisher in Boston, Mr. Arthur D. Phelps, Mr. 
Colman says, that an edition of his Agricultural Tour 
being desired in England, he put the MSs. for his first 
number into his publisher’s hands there on the Ist Feb. 
last, but that he has greatly disappointed him, and kept 
putting it by for other work. He is now promised his 
first number on the 16th of March, when it will be im- 
mediately sent to Boston. Mr. Phelps writes us, if re- 
ceived at this time, it will be issued by him on the 6th 
of May. We quote the following from Mr. Colman’s 
letter, ‘ By the time my first number is out, my sec- 
ond will probably be ready fur the press; and if ny 
health is spared, I have confident hopes of getting four 
numbers out by the Ist of June. But I am sadly dis- 
appointed by my printer. I trust that my friends will 





see that I have not been an idle traveller, or forgetful 
of their interests.” 

Proposed Agricultural Colleges.—The establishment 
of Agricultural Colleges and Example Farms in differ- 
ent districts of the kingdom is now engaging the atten- 
tion of some of the leading agricultural bodies. It is 
proposed that in these colleges, or agricultural semina- 
ries, young men intended for agricultural pursuits 
shall pursue a course of study combined with practical 
illustrations of the science and practice of agriculture, 
so as to fit them for obtaining situations in the service 
of landed proprietors as stewards, or for carrying out 
at home correct principles of husbandry and farming. 
It is intended that the in-door establishment shall con- 
sist of a head and second master, who shall instruct 
the pupils in the elements of education, together with 
land-surveying, the use of the water-level, the theod- 
olite and chain, and everything applicable to agricul- 
tural pursuits. With a view of rendering them practi- 
cal farmers, every pupil is to be made a plowman, 
and to be taught not only how to use the plow, but 
how to settle the irons for every soil, and all kinds of 
work. Their attention is also to be turned to stock of 
all descriptions, and to the making and repairing of 
fences. Lectures are to be delivered by head-farmers 
on the practice of agriculture, explaining the reasons 
for adopting any particular crop or rotation of crops; 
also, on the breeding, fecding, and proper management 
of stock, the drainage, reclamation, and improvement 
of Jand, and the invention and proper application of 
agricultural implements. 

To make Ewes own their Lambs.—Sprinkle a little 
fine salt over the disowned lambs, this will usually at- 
tract the mothers, and when once the operation of 
licking has been performed there is seldom any danger 
of desertion. 

Domestic Yeast,—Boil one |b. of good flour, 3 Ib. of 
brown sugar, and a little salt in two gallons of water 
for an hour. When milk-warin, bottle it and cork it 
close, and it will be fit for use in 24 hours, 

Condensation of Carbonic Acid by Charcoal.—The 
cells of wood-eharecal have a diameter of about 
one twenty-four-hundredth of an inch, and if a eubie 
inch consisted entirely of cells, their united surface 
would amount to 100 square feet. By experiment it 
can be shown that the ccils constitute five eighths of 
the whole cnbic contents of the charcoal; and allowing 
fur the space occupied by the charcoal, the actual sur- 
face of the cells will be about 73 square feet. When 
charcoal is plunged into carbonic-acid gas, it absorbs 
into its cells no less than 56 times their cubic contents 
at the ordinary temperature and pressure, and conse- 
quently the gas is condensed to 56 atmospheres. But 
according to the experiments of Addami, carbonic-acid 
liquefies under a pressure of 36.7 atmospheres, and we 
are hence compelled to conclude that above one third 
of the carbonic acid which is condensed on the walls 
of the cells is in the liquid state. 

Value of different kinds of Wheat.—Sir G. S. Mac- 
kenzie states; that he found upon analyzing eight va- 
ricties of whedt, they yielded an amount of gluten 
varying from 10, 19, to 21 per cent. of gluten. Now 
the value of wheat flour depends mainly upon the 
amount of gluten contained in it; and yet, owing to 
purchasers not being able to detect this by the eye, 
that which has the least gluten in it, and is consequent- 
ly least valuable, frequently brings the highest price. 
Analytical experiments by others have shown that the 
amount of gluten varicd from 11 to 35 per cent. The 
wheat producing only 11 per cent. of gluten was ma- 


|nured with cow-dung, while that giving 35 per cent. 


wait patiently a few weeks longer, and they will then | was manured with human urine. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 24 pages double columns 
octavo, monthly, price $1 a year, by J. H. Bryson, ed- 
itor and proprietor, Lancaster, Pa. The first number 
of this work was issued in January, but in consequence 
of not getting a copy we could not sooner notice it. 
This new candidate for agricultural favor is neatly got 
up, and filled with valuable articles. We wish it suc- 
cess, and hope it may be the means of inducing the 
farmers in its vicinity and abroad to subscribe for it. 

THE WESTERN CULTIVATOR, of the same form, num- 
ber of pages, and price as the above, edited and pub- 
lished by W. Thompson Hatch, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
commenced in January last. We can only refer our 
readers to what we have said of the Pennsylvania Far- 
mer for a good idea of this new colaborer in the cause 
of agriculture. 

AN Inrropuctory Lecture to the course of Chemis- 
try and Pharmacy, in the Medical Department of St. 
Louis University; by A. Litton, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy. <A capital good lecture, pub- 
lished in a neat octavo pamphlet of 23 pages. 

Tue Sprrit or THE Times.—This sterling paper 
commenced its 14th volume on the 2d of March, at half 
the price it has hitherto becn published at, viz: $5 a 
year, and this without reducing its size, which is 12 
pages large folio, weekly. The paper and embellish- 
ments are as handsome as ever, the typography as 
neat, and the variety, spirit, and ability of its contents 
equal, if not superior to anything that has gone before 
it. How the publisher ean afford such a paper at half 
ils former price we are ata loss to divine; however, 
that is his aflair, not ours, and all the public has to do 
in the matter, is just to fork over plenty of its V’s, and 
ask no questions; they will at least get their money’s 
worth in fun, besides finding out all about horse-flesh, 
ficld-sports, and literature. Edited as usual, by Wm. 
T. Porter, and published by John Richards, No, 1 Bar- 
clay street, New York. 

THe British AMERICAN CULTIVATOR, 16 pages 
quarto, monthly, price $1 a year; W. G. Edmunson 
editor and proprietor; ‘Toronto, Canada West. We 
have often taken occasion to speak of this excellent ag- 
ricultural paper. Itis now in its third volume, and we 
find it replete with matter calculated to do great good 
among the farmers of the British Provinces. We un- 
derstand its circulation has considerably increased of 
late, and we trust it may never lack that encourage- 
ment which it so richly deserves. 

SPANISH PUBLICATIONS ON AGRICULTURE.—We are 
favored by our friend Don Antonio Freyre, with the 
first 18 numbers of El Fanal de Puerto Principe, and 
a pamphlet of 70 pages, octavo, of the Memorial de la 
Sociedad Patriotica, of the island of Cuba. Both of 
these publications abound with interesting articles on 
agriculture, and we are glad of the opportunity of their 
reception, to renew our acquaintance with the noble 
Spanish language, and learn something of the tropical 
system of farming. Cuba is making very rapid advan- 
ces in the development of her great agricultural re- 
sources. ; 

Appress DELIVERED BEFORE THE HANcocK PLAN- 
TERS’ CLus, Grorara, by Eli H. Baxter, Esq. We 
find the above aslmirable address in the Southern Culti- 
vator, and we can only regret that we have not room 
to transfer it to our columns. It ought to be printed 
in a tract, and distributed throughout the state. We 
make a short extract for the benefit of state legisla- 
tures still in session. ‘ Though all admit the great 
importance of this branch of the pulic interest, [mean- 











ing agriculture,] yet look to your own legislature and 
see how it is neglected and disregarded. You will tind 
upon its journals, a long catalogue of standing com- 
mittees upon various subjects connected with the pub- 
lic interest, yet you will find no standing committees 
upon agriculture. Long and elaborate reports are 
made upon the contemptible humbugs of the day, yet 
not a breath is spent upon this all-important interest.” 

ELEMENTS oF CHEMISTRY, Including the mest Re- 
cent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to 
Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts, by Robert 
Kane, M. D., &c., &. An American edition, with 
additions and corrections, and arranged for the use of 
the Universities, Colleges, Academies, and Medical 
Schools, in the United States, by John William Draper, 
M. D., &c., &c., published by Harper & Brothers, 82 
Cliff street: a large octavo, of upward of 700 pages, 
with numerous illustrations—price $2. This is ac- 
knowledged to be the very best elementary work upon 
chemistry extant; and as such, we earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention of all who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with this highly necessary and 
popular science. It is handsomely got up on good pa- 
per, with clear type, and its perusal has given us great 
satisfaction. 

The Agricultural and Mechanics’ Association of the 
State of Louisiana, held its annual Show at Baton 
Rouge on the 8th of January. Judging from a detail 
of the proceedings in the Coneordia Intelligencer, it 
was a Spirited affair, and well attended. The address 
was by the Hon. T. H. McCaleb, and is highly spoken 
of. It rejoices us to see the spread of these societies 
at the south. 

A great Butter Cow.—Col. Jaques stated at the sixth 
agricultural meeting in Boston, that the Oaks Cow, 
which he purchased of President Quincy, made 484 Ibs. 
of butter during a single season. She was afterward 
ruined for milk by being fed too much Indian meal. 
On this she rapidly accumulated flesh, but almost en- 
tirely ceased giving milk. 

Mr. C. N. Bement, landiord of the American Hotel, 
in State street, Albany. Mr. Bement writes us that 
he has taken this fine hotel and turned land!ord again ; 
but adds with decided pertinacity, that he is not by this 
movement going to give up farming—not he—but will 
be prepared to drive a bigger team than ever in this 
line, Well, we retain some pretty distinct recollec- 
tions of Mr. B. in this same occupation, some six years 
ago, and we believe at the very same stand, and all is, 
if he keeps as good a house hereafter as he did then, 
(of which we can not doubt), we advise all-our friends 
to place themselves under his care when they visit 
Albany—they will at least find themselves in the focus 
of everything in the agricultural line in that vicinity by 
so doing. 

Charcoal and Guano.—Mr. Teschemacher, in Hovey’s 
Horticultural Magazine says, that by mixing one for- 
tieth part of charcoal with a compost made of two 
parts Joam and one of old manure, and carefully and 
intimately mixing the whole, and then applying it to 
green-house plants in the pot, and watering with wa- 
ter in which guano had bcen mixed at the rate of one 
ounce to ten gallons, this treatment produced the most 
astonishing effects, not only in the growth, but general 
health of the plants. 

Threshing-Machines.—We beg attention to Messrs 
L. Bostwick & Co.’s advertisement of Warren’s Thresh- 
ing-Machines. We have personally examined them, 
and owing to their great simplicity, strength, and 
cheapness, think them especially well calculated for the 
south. We shall be pleased to receive orders for the 
same, and indeed any other agricultural implements. 
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Hints To CorrEspONDENTS.——We should feel under 
great obligations to our correspondents when they ad- 
dress us to observe the following rules :— 

1. Procure good pens and deep-colored ink, and then 
write in a clear plain hand—especially proper names, 
technical terms, unusual words, or those taken from 
foreign languages. If under the necessity of making 
many erasures and additions after the article is written, 
copy it. 

2. Never use a capital letter in beginning a word 
which comes in the body ofa sentence, unless it is 
known to be proper. Avoid joining words together in 
writing. 

3. Never use a dash at the close of a sentence, but 
a period. Printers always follow “ copy,” and in re- 
Vising a communication, we are obliged to go through 
the labor of erasing all improper points, and substitu- 
ling the proper ones. If one has not been in the habit 
of realing “ proof” from the press, he had better mere- 
ly add the period at the end of each sentence, divide 
his communication into proper paragraphs, and leave 
the arrangement of minor matters to the judgment of 
the proof-reader, who is daily accustomed to the occu- 
pation, and will usually point the matter in hand more 
correctly than any one else, save professed scholars. 
He will also correct any misspelling, or errors in gram- 
nar. 

4, Use the plainest and most simple words at com- 
mand, and above all things, avoid the learned, or hack- 
neved phrases of “ modus operandi,” * make two spears 
ef grass grow where one did before,’’ “ your valuable 
paper,” * your invaluable paper,” &c., &c. 

5. Introduce as much practical matter into commu- 
nications, as possible; and be full, clear, and concise, 
in relating facts. 

6. When forwarding a good communication for this 
paper, you need not pay the postage; it is only when 
gentlemen address us upon their own business that we 
require the prepayment of letters. But as postage isa 
heavy bill to us, we hope our correspondents will, when- 
ever possible, avail themselves of private conveyances, 
and of franking by postmasters, members of Congress, 
and officers of the government. So long as the frank- 
ing privilege exists, it can not be better employed than 
in the canse of agriculture. Political documents are 
franked by the fon; may we not then ask the same 
privilege for a few pounds weight of those relating to 
agriculture. All letters addressed to us as Editor, and 
sent by Express, from courtesy to the profession, go free. 

7. Always leave a place for the seal, otherwise 2 
word or two important to the sense is lost, and an ed- 
itor’s ingenuity must be taxed to fill it up. 

By following the above rules, correspondents will 
save us a great deal of trouble, and be much more cer- 
tain of secing their communications correctly printed. 

Remittances.—We wish invariably, that our subscri- 
bers would remit through postmasters. If they enclose 
a dollar in a letter and pay single postage, the bill is 
detected in it by the office in this city, and then we are 
charged perhaps 25 cents more; and if the bill hap- 
pen to be at discount, it makes it a losing business to 
send the paper for it. The aggregate of our losses in 
this way are very considerable, and we earnestly en- 
treat all to make use of the franking privilege hereaf- 
ter in their remittances, as the law allows. 

To MEecHANICS—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—We 
are constantly in the receipt of orders for the purchase 
of different kinds of agricultural implements, and the 
venders of these will find it much to their interest to 
forward us cuts of the same, accompanied with brief 
descriptions, and stating their prices. 

Credit Quotations.—We have been so frequently and 





so kindly noticed by the press in general, and find our 
brother editors such really clever fellows, both in the 
English and Yankee acceptation of the term, that it is 
with the greatest reluctance we evcr call their atten- 
tion to the slight omission of occasionally not giving 
credit when quoting from us. 

«“ Wintering Sheep.”? The Mississippi Valley Farmer 
copies this fiom us into its February number without 
credit. 

“ New Method of Making Manure.”? The editor of the 
Raleigh N. C. Star makes the following coo] observa- 
tions: “ We published the following some wecks ago, 
but having been called on by several friends for copies 
of the paper containing it, which we were unable to 
furnish, we concluded to republish it, and as the ex- 
periment can be made with little trouble or expense, 
we hope they will give it a fair trial and report the re- 
sult for publication.” It then copies the whole of the 
article which was published in our paper, page 164, 
Vol. II., by permission of the author, in advance, from 
the Farmers’ Mine, without giving credit. This article 
is then copied into the Southern Cultivator, No. 4, Vol. 
II., crediting it to the Star. 

« Superior Dutch Cheese.” The Connecticut Far- 
mers’ Gazette sins in its March number by not giving 
us credit for this. 

‘ Foreign Agricultural News.” By way of parenthe- 
sis, we must say to our excellent friends of the Dollar 
Farmer, that those items copied into Feb. No., page 
127, are not all taken literally by us from the Garden- 
er’s Chronicle, but mostly condensed from pages of la- 
borious reading ; we think, therefore, we ought to have 
credit for it. In addition to this, there are two little 
articles in the same number copied from us without 
credit; but when so much credit is given us in this 
paper we will say no more—’t is the printer’s imp who 
makes all this mischief, so there is an end of our grum- 
bling for this month. 

Assembly Report of the Committee on Agriculture. — 
This report occupies only eight pages; but like every- 
thing else coming from Dr. Lee, the chairman of the 
committee on agriculture in the Assembly of New York, 
it is condensed and able. Dr. Lee has the faculty of 
saying a great deal in a few words, a quality which we 
Wish was more cultivated by the politicians of our 
country. Buffalo may well be proud of its representa- 
tive. Wesee that the Assembly has paid the commit- 
tee the compliment of ordering fen times the usual num- 
ber of these reports to be printed. Dr. Lee also intro- 
duced, some wecks since, a bill to establish an Agri- 
cultural College, but has not yet sent us a copy—we 
should be glad to receive one. We wish we had more 
room to notice his report; but a hundred things are 
already crowded out of this number of our paper which 
ought to have gone in. 

A Second Edition of the American Agriculturist.— 
Although we struck off a large edition of the first three 
numbers of the present volume of this paper, they are 
already exhausted by our greatly-inereased list of sub- 
scribers. We hope, therefore, those recently sending 
in their names will have patience, as we shall print a 
second edition of the back numbers in a few days, im- 
mediately after which those recently sending in their 
names will be supplied. 

John Blount.—This celebrated horse has taken his 
stand for this season, at Mr. John Drew’s stable, near 
the Union Course, Long Island. He is said to be an 
animal of great substance, and very compact and sym- 
metrical. He was foaled March, 1837, and is by Ma- 
rion, out of Maid of the Brook. He has been cclebra- 
ted on the course, having once distanced Boston. His 
terms are $30 the season. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, MARCH 26, 1844. 
ASHES, Pots, .........000.05..-per 100 Ibs. ° = to $4 62 


Pearls, Se eese etre essaesenase eee? do. 4 o) 12 
BACON SIDES, Smoked,............ per lb. 34 “ 43 
scoring’ gall CET ETT COC ena oes 4 
€or 6 * 9 


BARK, Quercitron .....eeceeessees-per ton 2200 “ 23 00 


aes 52S 56 
153 Og ba UT nr rr A 125“ 75 
DUET MOR Gs sicnvessssssceassessporonls $188 700 
J ee sawieieeeieseriosoescedor “see: * [S200 
Smoked eee ccccecccecseovcseccves fer Ib. 54 6“ 6 
Rounds, in pickle .. e.seccceccesesedO. oS 5 


BEESWAX, Am. Yellow. ..eecccccsccee. dO. 2g sé 31 
BOLT ROPE ee @eeeeeeese ese hivleeceecaeses 12 66 13 
BRISTLES, American ...0cccecscecssce lO 2 65 
BUTTER, Table ceereecesesecece éseee'e eels 12 - 20 


Shipping eeecseosnce Sdes6eseuce woe clOs 6 “6 10 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow..........0.--do. 9 12 
NSPETIEM cies 'ce'bc sees eseisirelescecececQle 4 38 
RONG oie 4 ne be Ssis S16 01605 66 0 whee ace 20 66 25 
ACHE SEs osc .0s4.00 oi PE oe ee do. 4% 7 
CIDER BRANDY, Eastern .........per gal. 35 40 
WEBtErN 26 ccrccctccccenccscceses G0. Zo 35 
CLOVER SEED ..... secccccccccces per lb. gh 103 
COAL, Anthracite eevee eoersecceos 2000 lbs. 5 00 5 50 
Sidney and Pictou ..........perchal, 575 “ 6 25 
CORDAGE, American ...ceceeeeses per Ib. | 12 
CORN, Northern......+eeceeeeeee-per bush. 48 ‘8 50 
Southern 2 ccccccsccccecssceseccsd® 46 * 48 
COTTON! o<...05:6 sWsiclessisie scislsvsisisciespOr 10s Gee ll 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 16“ 18 
American Flax. ....cccseceseccee U0. a SS 16 
FEATILERS....... ote cece cece ceeee sper Ib. 30 “ 35 
Pes MOTION, 6a500s cc cvewsesessnnnes do. pr te 8} 
FLAX SEED, rough ...........-per 7 bush. 900 “ 9 75 
ClORN 6.61035 0.6:0: Misiesisis we cielsineieleeterer do. 1000 * 31 00 
FLOUR, Northern and Western.....perbbl. 475 “ 500 
ONC Ys .c cieeictae’ BestaiseciewcicieedecclOs- Orem os —SROO 
Southern.......ccccccsecsses per bbl. 475 * § 00 
Richmond City Mills .....eeesee00.d0, 600 “ 6 25 
MV Olas cess cesseleteeecccestseeesGOs, (Geee 8 SEaD 
MAS, Seabed oo 500 60006000 0000000 pet 1d, 5 « 10 
RICHIOE «:64:60/69;0 Biarelsiaidie sie icleieicwtelerse\s do. Cy 7 
pele bele sibs slswieswiecesssieees PCr 1 OO US 40 * 45 
HIDES, Dry Southern ...ccccsccssecs per Ib. 9 € 11 
HEMP, Russia, clean .......eee.065-perton. 180 08 “ 185 00 
Anierican, water-rotted ........ee0. do. 140 00 * 180 00 





do dew-rotted ..cc.eceee lo. 90 00 * 140 00 

RAGES raielosiee es cs vereieies ee enisleesareses Ory: pate 9 
RIOMINS nersccscicetessccessessesessepoer son 1:95 6 “S100 
LARD eeeeere eves ecrccesccccsccooces per Ib. 5 as 74 
LEAD... erceaeseeece aiddeiese 66 s0bekeoescs calls af “ 4 
Sheet and bar..... Siaie sis g sisieisiesis oe Oe ee 44 
MEAL, CONLscsees eorceveseecseoveefCr vbl. 2 12 ae 2 68 
COIN ase: saeeees eoccccesee per hhd. 1200 * 12 50 


MOLASSES, New Orleans ...... oper gal. 30 * 32 
MUSTARD, American ...........6+.-per lb. 16 «§ 31 
OATS, Northern,....ecceeseeeeee.per bush. oe tS 34 


OUNNOTH 65 <i0s05 o's Sess 00s wee anlOs 2s «6 30 
OIL, Linseed, American.........+64- per gal. 83 «€ 7 
SNL a ot CT Teer aT (5 90 . 95 


e@eesaeneseese scarseatlOs 60 re 65 


BAN cae sees tees 
eoccecsoeces er 100 lbs. ] 00 66 —_— o- 


OIL CAKE @eeeeseees 





PEAS, Field. ......cceeeeseeeees-per bush, 125 *& —— 
PIT Ce aoc 0sc cccccsscccce cccccese oper Dbl. 1 124 66 1 37 
PLASTER OF PARIS........-....perton. 200 “ 2 25 
Ground, in DbIs... escccccceee per ewt. 50 co 
PORK, MESS .. ce ccccccccccccscccce sper bbl. 75 oe 10 00 
Prime evecses era eeseae esses aeeee AUe re 00 as 8 00 


RICE. cece cceeccesecceecsssecesper 100 lbs. 237 “ 300 
ROSIN 66.0006 0005. 00010 0600000000006 cper onl. 60 6“ 85 
RYE 2. cccccccccccccccccccscccece- per bush, 65 *“ 68 


SALT... cccccccsccsecs ccccccceece.-per sack 135 “ 1 50 
SHOULDERS, Smoked.............-per lb. 4 4 6 
Pickled cooe everson .do. 3 se 4 


SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 34 35 
SUGAR, New Orleans.......++00.0+..per Ib. 5 8 
SUMAC, AMEYICAN. . cceeevecccesee co per ton 25 00 “ 97 50 
TALLOW... cece ccoscccccccccevesscee Per Ib. 6 ss 7 
TAR. 2.0 cece cvcvccccccccccccecccee Per bbl. 1 95 “ ] 50 
TIMOTHY SEED ..............per 7 bush. 1300 “ 15 50 
TOBACCO...... tecseccccccovesceee per Ib, ae 63 
TURPENTINE. ....ccccsccesseeeseper bb. 2 95 «6 2 62 
WHEAT, Western.......++++se0..per bush, 100 “ 1°07 

MBOUUNOTN 0 60.56 0ssccsvecss eves ccses do. 90 “* 400 
WHISKEY, American .........+....per gal. 93 «6 95 
WOOL, Saxony .....cceeceseccoeess-per Ib, 95 «6 50 

Merina TTIVTERILER ELE eee eee 35 “ 40 

Half-blood err ee Cryer erie errr 95 “ 30 


COMMOD. occcccccccccccccgccsceccdhQ, 20 “ 95 





New York Cattle Market—March 25. 


At market, 1000 Beef Cattle, (700 from the south,) 110 Cows and 
Calves, and 570 Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle dull, and prices obtamed with difficulty. 
We quote $4.50 a $5.25, tu $5.50, a $6, with a few extra at 
$6.25 a $6.50—300 unsold. 

Cows and Calves.—All sold at $12 a $26. 

Sheep.—The market cleared at $2 a $5, as in quality. 

Hay.—Supply large at 624 a 68 cts. per cwt. loose. 


REMARKS.—AsShes are in steady demand for exportation. Cot- 
ton has fa!len about 3 cent per lb. since the arrival of the Caledo- 
nia. Export from the United States since Ist September last, 
520,050 bales ; same time last year, 1,143,619; same time year be- 
fore, 748,421. Flour and Meal are firm, and a limited stock on 
hand. Grain of all kinds the same. Haya large stock on hand, 
and dull sales. Hemp in good demand. Molasses and Sugar, the 
same. Naval Stores, in fair request. Beef and Pork of the bet- 
ter qualities, brisk—the receipts are large. Rice, dull. Seeds, 
especially clover, active and firm. Tobacco, dull. Wool, quiet. 
In other articles the change is So trifling, that they call for no par- 
ticular remark. 

Money is 4 to 5 per cent. on good paper; on bond and mortgage 
in the city 5 to 6 per cent., out of it, 7 percent. It is now more in 
demand. 

Stocks have fluctuated some the past month, owing to the sup- 
vosed treaty with Texas ; they are at present on the rise. 

Real Estate, we notice increased sales at improved prices; a 
good deal of building is now going on in the city and its viemity. 

Business generally is very active, and opens unusually early. 

The weather has been uncommonly fine and warm during March, 
and the season very furwaid. We fear there may be a change in 
April for the worse. 


- 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Communications the past month have 
been received from Leonard D. Clitt, E. Carpenter, Alexander 
McDonald, Jno. M. C. Valk, T. C. Peters, A. Buckeye, J. II. 
Lyman, Henry Chorley, A Northern Farmer, Samuel F. Chris- 
tion, and Henry O’Reiily, Secretary of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, to whom we tender onr thanks, for his polite 
invitation to be present at the executive committee meetings. Both 
Mr. O'R. and the society may think themselves slighted by our not 
yet publishing his communications, and the list of premiums, &c. ; 
but the delay has been unavoidable. We go so early in the month 
to press, that we did not receive these in time for Feb. No., and 
our March and April columns were then bespoke for articles, which 
to have delayed, would have p'aced them out of season. We 
shall insert the State Society List, &c., in our next, and all other 
communications that we possibly can, without entrenching on other 
departments of the paper, which to ensure interest and varicty to 
our periodical, we must not give up. We hope our correspondents 
will be patient, they shall see themselves in print in due course. 
To make room for these we have again thrown out severak edituri- 
als which onght to have had place ere this. 

A. B. will be auswered by an article on White Beans in our 
next. It was written for this number but crowded out. 

W. T. We have been unable to procure the Silver Fir seed yet, 
notwithstanding the repeated promises of two seedsmen that we 
should not be disappointed this year. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— To John A. Grimes of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
and Samuel F. Christion of Holley Springs, Miss., for beautiful 
samples of Saxony and Merino wool, showing that this staple arti- 
cle can be grown to great perfection both in the south and south- 


west. 


PRINCE’S LINN-EAN GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES. 


The new Descriptive Catalogues of this establishment, compri- 
sing above 1000 varieties found in no other collection in America, 
and at very reduced prices, will be sent gratis to every post paid 
applicant, or may be obtained at 23 Pine street, New York. All 
orders are executed with despatch and in a superior style, and we 
guaranty the satisfaction of purchasers. 


‘WM. R. PRINCE & CO. 
Flushing, March 18th, 1844. *2t 


ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


The subscriber having been called upon by the Farmers’ Club of 
the city of New York to undertake the analysis of soils for agricul- 
tural purposes, has engaged to do so on the following terms :— 

For the solution of simple questions, as to the presence or ab- 
sence of lime, common salt, or gypsum in the soil, $2. 

For the determination of the presence of bone, earth, potash, 
and the more difficult questions, $5. 

Specimens of surface-soil, weighing 4 lbs., should be sent to the 
office of the American Agriculturist for the subscriber, a letter be- 
ing forwarded at the same time to Dr. Gardner, 683 Broadway, 
with a remittance. Charges upon both must be paid. 

D. P. GARDNER, M. D. 

New York, April, 1844. 
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PREMIUM EAGLE PLOWS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, & MASON, 


And for sale at the Manufactory in Worcester, and at their AGRI- 
CULTURAL WAREHOUSE and SEED STORE, Quincy Hall, 
Boston. 

A full investigation and trial of plows was had in October, 1843, 
(occupying several days,) by an able committee of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society, when 17 plows were presented. The committee 
in their report say, “in testing the quality of a plow, the power by 
which it is moved, the ease with which it is handled, and the man- 
ner in which it completes the work, are prominent points for con- 
sideration ;"" and in speaking of the Eagle Plow, to which they 
unanimously awarded the highest premium, they say, “ As near 
2s we can ascertain, this plow combines all the good qualities man- 
ifested in either of the others, with some peculiar to itself ;” and 
‘further, our attention was particularly called to the quality of 
the castings on the plows of Ruggles & Co., their finish and du- 
rability.” ‘Their appearance ce:tainly is more perfect than any- 
thing we have elsewhere seen.” “The process of chilling the 
points, the entire edye of the share, and flange or base of the land- 
side, give 4 permanence and durability to the work that render 
it of a decidedly superior character.” ‘ And we think there is no 
hazard in saying the value of the parts thus made, is more than 
doubled by the process.” 

At the Plowing-Matches held in Massachusetts the same year, 
forty-three premiums were awarded to plowmen using plows made 
by R., N., & M., twelve of which were the highest premiums 
awarded in the counties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, Plymouth, 


aud Bristol. 
SUBSOIL PLOWS. 


Among their great variety of kinds and sizes of plows, they have 
several sizes of SUBSOIL PLOWS, made in form like a genuine 
sub-svil plow imported by them from Scotland. They have been 
thoroughly tested, with great satisfaction, as the increasing de- 
mand from all sections of the country testifies. The New York 
‘tate Agricultural Society in September, 1843, awarded their first 
premium to the subsoil plow made by R., N., & M., (entered by 
Benj. F. Smith of Syracuse.) Prices, $6, $8, $10, $12, and $15. 

Also, a variety of plows particularly adapted to the culture of 
Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, &c., in the southern states, equal in style 
aud quality to those used in this section of the country. 

At their Warehouse may be found the most extensive and com- 
plete assortment of AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS to be found in the United States, embracing every 
too] used in the cultivation of the farm and garden. Also, a large 
pnd well-selected assortment of Field, Grass, Garden, and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, all of which are offered at wholesale or retail, at 
prices which can not fail to suit the purchaser. 

The Editor of this paper will take orders for the above plows. 





SULPHATE OF SODA. 


A maker of Sulphate of Soda has requested me to offer the ar- 
ticle, fine-gronn’, at about one cent per pound. Any farmer, de- 
sirous of trying the article, can obtain a supply by calling at 34 
Cliff street, N. ¥Y. Extracts from Professor Johnston’s work on 
Cheinical Manures, as to the value of this sulphate, will appear in 


May nuinber of the American Agriculturist. 
2t WM. PARTRIDGE. 





WOBURN HOGS. 


For sale. a few of the celebrated Woburn or Bedford breed of 
Hogs, comfor'ably caged and delivered in New York at the follow- 
ing prices, viz: One Boar eleven months old, $25; three Boars, 
five months old, $17 each ; four Sows five months old, $15 each; a 
few pair of spring Pigs, $25, delivered Istof June next. Address 
the subscriber at New Haven, Ct. WM. K. TOWNSEND. 

March 19th, 1844. 2t 


LIME FOR SALE CHEAP. 


The subscriber will take orders for delivering lime in any quan- 
tity. on board vessel, just above Stoney Point, onthe Hudson River, 
at 3 cents per bushel. Samples, and an analysis of it by an em- 
inent geologist, can be seen by calling at his office. One great ob- 
ject in putting the price so low, is to introduce the use of it asa 
manure more extensively among our farmers. 


OYSTER-SHELL LIME. 
Will be furnished in this city at the kilns, at 4 cents a bushel. 


PLASTER OF PARIS 





Ground, and put up in barrels of 350 Ibs. each, at $1,25 per barrel. 
This is an excellent fertilizer, easily transported, and well worthy 
the attention of Southern Planters. All orders should be post paid 


and accoinpanied with the money. 
A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 





COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY OF 
PARSONS & CO. 


FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YORK. 


Descriptive Catalogues of all the Trees, Shrubs, and Plants cul- 
tivated at this establishment, are recently from the press, in a new 
and improved form, and can be obtained gratis by application to 
the proprietors by mail, post paid, of Parsons, Lawrence, & Co., 
129 Pearl street, New York, and the editor of the American Agr. 

Tue Fruit DEPARTMENT comprises all the finest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Grapes, Figs, Quinces, Mulberries, Persimmons, Papaws, Medlars, 
Walnuts, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, Gouseberries, Bar- 
berries, Cranberries, Esculent Roots, &c., of superior size and 
quality, and will be furnished by the quantity at reduced prices. 

THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT includes the different varie- 
ties of Maple, Ash, Horse-chestnut, Poplars, Oaks, Lindens, Elins, 
Beech, Magnolias, Mountuin-Ash, Pines, Firs, and a large collec- 
tion of all the Known hardy deciduous and evergreen trees, among 
which are the Chinese Ailanthus, Silver-leaved Abéle, European 
Larch, Tulip Tree, Pride of India, Judas Tree, White Fringe 
Tree, Flowering-Ash, Chinese Koelruteria, Venetian Sumac, Bal- 
sam Fir, White Spruce, Arbor Vite, &c. ; 10,600 Norway Spruce 
of small size will be furnished at reduced prices. 

It also includes a large collection of Ornamental and Flowering 
Shrubs, Vines, Creepers, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, Ponies, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, and other bulbs, with a numerous list of Herba- 
ceous Plants and Roses. Their importations of the past season 
comprise many new kinds of Shrubs, and Hardy and China Roses. 
and some new varieties of the Tree Peony never before imtroduced 
to this country. The Tree Roses are very thrifty, and include the 
finest -varicties. They have not yet tested the hardiness of the 
Paulovnia [mperialis and Cedrus Deodara, but hope soon to be able: 
to recommend both these beautiful trees for general cultivation. 
A greut advantage possessed by the Trees cultivated at Flushing, is 
their peculiar hardihood. From the fact that the Nurserics are 
freely exposed to all the winds from the ocean on the one side, and 
Long Island Sound on the other, accompanied by the advantage of 
being sufficiently far north to acclimate the trees to any section of 
the country, they acquire a degree of hardihood which renders 
them eligible for removal to colder latitudes, and enables them to 
support the rigors of even a Canadian winter. Trees thus har- 
dened by nature, are found not only to endure with safety the cli- 
mate of those parts of New England where the winters are uni- 
formly severe, but also to succeed well in the more temperate cli- 
mutes of the south. 

Orders sent to the proprietors by mail, or left at 129 Pearl street, 
New York, will receive prompt attention. 
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